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Sditorial 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION — SECONDARY EDUCATION 
A COMPARISON 


THE ACCUSATION 


Cervantes and Shakespeare are only 
two of a host of great chroniclers of 
human affairs who have warned that 
comparisons are odious and odorous. 
Still the practice prevails. So great is 
the fascination of the process that it 
finds daily use among us as we judge 
our fellowmen, institutions, and material 
possessions. We compare our children, 
our automobiles, our houses, our jobs, 
and our wives and husbands as we go 
about our daily business. It is not, 
therefore, strange that educators com- 
pare elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, usually, it may be emphasized, at 
the expense of the latter. How fre- 
quently one hears this theme in many 
variations: “Of course, the elementary 
schools are doing a much better job 
than the high schools.” What are the 
dimensions of this accustation? What 
lies in the minds of those who make it? 

In one form or another, a variety of 
specifics may be identified. The elemen- 
tary teacher, it is alleged, is more in- 
terested in the child and less subject- 
matter minded than is the high school 
teacher. A variation of this idea is set 
forth by those who believe that the phil- 
osophy and purposes of the two are 
different. They state that the elementary 
teacher ,is concerned with the whole 
child whereas the secondary instructor 


is mainly interested in developing his 
pupil’s intellect. 

A closely allied argument is the one 
which points out that elementary teach- 
ers “know their children” much better 
than do secondary teachers, and conse- 
quently are better able to meet their 
pupils’ needs. An elaboration of this 
same point reveals the belief that teach- 
ing procedures and daily schedules are 
more flexible and material more varied 
in the elementary school, thus render- 
ing them more amenable to providing 
for individual differences. This is, it is 
maintained, accompanied by a more 
permissive, democratic atmosphere in 
the elementary school classroom. Much 
of the foregoing is attributed, accord- 
ing to the argument, to the fact that 
the training of the elementary teacher 
is superior to that of the secondary 
teacher. 

THE FACTS 


What of the truth of these charges? 
If each of them is true, does it follow 
that secondary education is less ade- 
quate than elementary education in its 
performance? What are the facts? 

Training — Quantitatively, secondary 
teachers clearly surpass elementary 
teachers in college training. Certifica- 
tion requirements for secondary teach- 
ers tend to be greater with respect to 
the total number of college units of 
credit. The pattern of training for the 
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two groups is quite different. The ele- 
mentary teacher is more broadly trained, 
whereas the secondary teacher tends to 
specialize in a given subject field, al- 
though it is not uncommon for him to 
be called upon to teach in fields in which 
he has received little or no preparation. 
Elementary teachers have a_ greater 
amount of education courses, including 
methods, child growth and develop- 
ment, observation and student teaching, 
and “professionalized” subject matter 
courses. More elementary than secon- 
dary teachers will have had work in the 
creative and practical arts. Even though 
the amount of training required for sec- 
ondary teachers is greater there is suffi- 
cient difference in the pattern of training 
of elementary and secondary teachers to 
indicate that the phase of the argument 
which suggests that elementary teachers 
are qualitatively better trained cannot 
be lightly dismissed as having no foun- 
dation in fact. 

Knowledge of Fupils — Elementary 
teachers, as a whole, unquestionably 
know more about their individual pupils 
than do secondary teachers. This is sub- 
stantiated by the few research studies 
which have compared the two groups 
and by common sense conclusions based 
upon observation. The difference in 
daily schedule at the two levels is suffi- 
cient to explain this, quite apart from 
any difference in philosophy between 
the two groups. A teacher with only 
thirty to forty different pupils per year 
can know them more intimately than 
one who has one hundred fifty per sem- 
ester or three hundred per year. Further- 
more, a steadily growing body of evi- 
dence indicates that, other things being 
equal, a more effective teacher-pupil re- 
lationship prevails the better the teacher 
knows the pupil. How to organize the 
secondary school so as to reduce the 
total number of pupils each teacher 
must contact daily is an urgent problem 
in secondary education today. At pres- 
ent, elementary teachers have more op- 
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portunity to know the pupils they teach, 
a factor decidedly in their favor. 

Prestige and Morale — Secondary 
teachers, in addition to having more 
training, also receive a higher salary on 
the average than do elementary teachers. 
The differential is being reduced as 
single salary schedules are becoming 
standard practice. The scales tip in 
favor of secondary teachers in the in- 
tangible rewards of greater community 
and professional prestige. There is still 
a disposition for teachers to feel that it 
is better to teach in the higher grades. 
The elementary teacher is promoted to 
junior or senior high school, the high 
school teacher to the junior college. Ad- 
ministrators encounter difficulty when 
attempting to make shifts in the opposite 
direction. It is surprising to find that in 
general the research evidence indicates 
that, despite greater economic rewards 
and prestige, the morale of secondary 
school teachers tends to be lower than 
that of elementary teachers. The smaller 
school, a close feeling of teamwork and 
cooperation within a building, and a 
greater share in operating the total en- 
terprise on the part of elementary school 
faculties are mentioned as factors pro- 
ducing this result. To the extent that 
high faculty morale is influential in 
producing good education, the elemen- 
tary schools are favored. 


DIFFICULTY OF COMPARISON 


The comparison commonly made be- 
tween elementary and secondary schools 
seems to us harmful since it inclines us 
to useless argument, thereby detracting 
from the cooperative attack upon edu- 
cational problems which is so crucial a 
procedure in these complicated times. 
Moreover, it is relatively meaningless 
since children and adolescents are dif- 
ferent. 

The child of elementary school age 
is more dependent and more amenable 
to adult control and authority. He can 
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be regulated more precisely and with 
less consequential rebellion. Adolescence 
is a period of turbulence, where strong- 
er and more insistent emotions begin 
to flow. While sexual maturity is 
reached, strong social taboos operate as 
well as economic circumstances to deny 
the full assumption of responsibilities 
and privileges of which adolescents are 
capable. Youth have, within two gener- 
ations, seen us post a “not wanted” 
sign, exchange it for an “urgently need- 
ed” one, only to return again to the 
“not wanted” one. 

It is true that the child lives largely 
in the present, but there is a special 
kind of urgency about life for the adol- 
escent that complicates our attempts 
to educate him. Parental as well as 
youth anxieties are heightened during 
this period. Adults even more than 
youth themselves are guilty of gener- 
ating tremendous pressures for a type 
of performance that will ensure ad- 
mission to college. The long awaited un- 
folding is coming to an end. The real 
test is coming now. Will the child, now 
almost grown, be a credit to us, his 
parents? He must succeed else we shall 
be judged failures. 

It is not our purpose here to review 
all of the characteristics of adolescence, 
but rather to highlight that it is a per- 
iod when tensions rise, crises occur, and 


life becomes increasingly complex for 
the adolescent, his parents—and his 
teacher. This means that the problems 
with which the secondary teacher must 
cope are quite different in nature from 
those confronting the elementary teach- 
er. Similarly, the mode of handling 
them differs. The whole complexion of 
the task to be accomplished is of quite 
a different cast. In fact, one is tempted 
to suggest that if there is any difference 
in degree of difficulty between the two, 
a more complicated, strenuous, and 
baffling task confronts the teacher who 
is called upon to provide a stimulating 
and satisfying schooling for adolescents 
than that which faces the educator of 
children. If there are more unsolved 
problems in secondary education, and, 
if solutions seem to come more slowly, 
it may indicate that the job is more 
difficult. The education of children may 
be more settled and established than 
that of adolescents. 

Judged by the magnitude of the task 
and the accomplishments of the past 
half century which were reviewed last 
month in these columns, secondary 
teachers have every reason to feel en- 
couraged knowing that an unfavorable 
comparison with their colleagues in ele- 
mentary education is unjustified. 


R. N. B. 
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Preparation and In-Service Education of Teachers 
of Safety and Driver Education in California 


Epiror’s Note: Reflecting public alarm at 
the slaughter on our highways, the California 
Legislature in 1947 passed mandatory legisla- 
tion for classroom instruction in driver educa- 
tion in all California public high schools. Since 
several years have now passed, it is time to 
begin to assess the effect of this legislation. 

As with any educational reform, a large 
share of the success of driver and safety edu- 
cation may be measured by the competence of 
the teachers who have been carrying it into 
effect. For this reason, the Journal takes as its 
symposium theme this month “Teacher Edu- 
cation in Driver and Safety Education.” While 
it may seem at first glance that the teacher 
education phase may be a rather narrow topic 
for a symposium, study of the articles con- 
tained in this issue will quickly reveal how 
nearly teacher education lies at the heart of 
the problem of driver and safety education 
and how broadly one may view the whole 
problem in considering this particular phase 
of it. In the symposium appear articles which 
report practices in other sections of the coun- 
try, at the teacher education institution level, 
at the county level, at the city school level, 
and at the high school level, in addition to an 
overview of the total problem. 

This movement illustrates again the adap- 
tive capacities of the American high school. 
It is an interesting example of how a social 
problem of the people impinges upon the 
schools, and the manner in which the schools, 
teacher education institutions, and community 
agencies collaborate to respond to meet the 
need. R.N.B. 


><> 

DUCATION Code Sections 10200- 

10204 enacted by the 1947 California 
Legislature made driver education (class 
room instruction) compulsory in the 
California public high schools. Although 
the administrators of these schools had 
long seen the necessity of incorporating 
this instruction in the programs of study 
and in many instances such instruction 
was given, the mandatcry provisions of 
the law as enacted posed an enormous 


By M. E. MUSHLITZ 








@ An overview of the problem of teach 
education for driver and safety education 
is presented byM. E. Mushlitz, Consultant 
in Secondary Education, California State 
Department of Education. His leadership 
in this field is well recognized. His orig- 
inal suggestions and active follow through 
have made the symposium in this issue of 
the Journal possible. One of his specific 
duties in the Department is to give direc- 
tion to the program of Driver Education in 
California public secondary schools. He 
has occupied his present position since 
1945. Immediately prior to that he was 
Assistant County Superintendent in Ven- 
tura County for seven years (1938-1945) 
and from 1930-1938 principal of the Ven- 
tura Junior High School. 





problem of teacher preparation and 
background. 

To develop within pupils correct at- 
titudes and skills in handling an auto- 
mobile on our public streets and high- 
ways is a tremendous task and cannot 
be successfully done without properly 
trained teachers, sufficient time, and 
ample equipment and supplies. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, 
no institution of higher learning in Cal- 
ifornia offers either major or minors in 
the field of general safety education. 
Therefore, our secondary school teach- 
ers have had little or no pre-service edu- 
cation in this field. 

The higher education group in the 
Education Section of the 1951 Califor- 
nia Traffic Safety Conference recom- 
mends: 

Whereas, the prevention of accidents 
and injuries of all types is recognized 
as one of the primary social problems 
of present day living, it is recommended 
by the Higher Education Section of the 
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Governor’s California Trafic Safety 
Conference of 1951 that the colleges 
and universities of the State closely ex- 
amine their responsibilities, obligations 
and potentialities for significant social 
services in the areas of safety education. 

Some of the problems are -indicated 
and certain recommendations are out- 
lined herein. 


I, FOR ALL COLLEGES AND ALL STUDENTS 


A. All students, through “General Ed- 
ucation” patterns should be assured op- 
portunity to develop knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and habits and skills in regard to 
safe being. 

B. All students pursuing given occu- 
pational goals should become competent 
in the knowledges, attitudes, and skills 
pertaining to safety in their specific 
field of preparation such as industrial 
arts, homemaking, physical education, 
science and other occupations. 

C. It should be assured that the 
school exemplify safety by being in a 
safe place. 

D. It is imperative that some well 
qualified person in each collegiate in- 
stitution be charged with the responsi- 
bility of motivating, co-ordinating, and 
evaluating the college program in safety 
education. 

F. Colleges and universities should 
cooperate effectively with all local, siate 
and national safety agencies. 


Il, THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


The good teacher should possess a 
thorough understanding and a function- 
al basic philosophy in regard to the 
importance of safety education, its re- 
lationships to the needs of pupils and 
and the total school curriculum, as well 
as general and specific skills and tech- 
niques in regard to the organization for 
instruction and the teaching of safety. 
The teacher’s approach in safety educa- 
tion should be a positive one. 


A. It should be the responsibility of 
teacher training institutions to assure 
that school administrators and super- 
visors of all school levels have a com- 
plete understanding of the importance 
of safety education and a safe school 
environment. 

B. The Elementary School Teacher. 
It should be the responsibility of all 
teacher education institutions to assure 
that all elementary school teachers 
should be adequately prepared to or- 
ganize, instruct, and evaluate in regard 
to the various aspects of school-com- 
munity safety problems which are im- 
portant in the lives of children. There 
should be particular emphasis at the 
elementary level upon pedestrian and 
bicycle safety and home safety. 


C. The Secondary School Teacher. 


1. It should be the responsibility of all 
teacher education institutions to as- 
sure that all secondary school teach- 
ers should be adequately prepared 
with an “overview” of the import- 
ance of safety education generally 
and of specific safety education obli- 
gations in regard to the several sub- 
ject matter fields. 

. Training is afforded so that in every 
secondary school there should be 
one or more teachers who by reason 
of special interest, training, and 
competency are prepared to coordin- 
ate, teach, and evaluate the total 
school safety program, including all 
phases of traffic safety. 


D. Research. 


1. There should be established in one 
or more of the graduate training in- 
stitutions of the state a program of 
advanced training and research in 
safety education in keeping with 
those of the leading institutions of 
other states. 


2. Among the areas in need of further 
study are the following: 
a. The most effective organization 
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for inclusion of safety education 
within the school curriculum. 

b. The grade placement of various 
elements of safety education in 
terms of the child’s stage of 
growth and development and 
needs. 


c. The preparation of the teacher, 
supervisor, and administrator in 
relationship to “courses,” “mi- 
nors,” and graduate study. 

d. A more effective coordination of 
schools and local, state and na- 
tional safety agencies. 

e. In order to achieve greater econo- 
my and to bring effective behind- 
the-wheel instruction within the 
reach of any school, investigation 
should be made to encourage the 
development of instructional de- 
vices, such as the Link Trainer, 
and similar developments in the 
aeronautic field. 

The above recommendations, if car- 
ried out by our teacher education in- 
stitutions, will go a long way in assist- 
ing our schools in successfully carrying 
out the provisions of the law. 


At the present time, there are ap- 
proximately one hundred thousand high 
school students who annually receive the 
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class room phase of driver education 
and about eighteen thousand who re- 
ceive instruction in practice driving. 
This, of course, is an enormous under- 
taking for our secondary schools. There 
are over one thousand teachers involved 
either part or full time in this instruc- 
tion. 


Teacher education institutions, school 
administrators, and teachers have co- 
operated fully with the Department of 
Education in establishing extension 
courses and summer workshops in safe- 
ty and driver education. These work- 
shops usually run from two to four 
weeks in length of time and carry full 
college credit. For example: this past 
summer twelve such workshops were 
held over the state with a total attend- 
ance of 287 teacher participants. This 
is good as a temporary measure. How- 
ever, if the program of driver educa- 
tion is to be carried on to the full intent 
of the Legislature, our public high 
schools must have teachers who have 
had basic training in this specialized 
field, teachers who believe in the work 
of the program and who can instill in 
the minds of youth those attitudes of 
safety. and safe driving that will assist 
in lessening the slaughter on our public 
streets and highways. 





Preparing Teachers of Driver and Safety 
Education in Los Angeles City Schools 


By CECIL ZAUN and MARSHALL R. CRASHAW 


RE all California students as safe as 

possible on their way to and from 
school? Are all students receiving in- 
struction that will enable them to live 
safely at school, at home, at play, or 
wherever they may be? Unfortunately 
the answer to both questions is nega- 
tive. Present data from research studies 
indicate that much more can be done in 
preventing accidents through education. 


Industrial concerns have found that 
a comprehensive safety program cost- 
ing millions of dollars easily pays for 
itself in decreased property damage, 
lives saved, and in increased profits. In 
a twenty five year period the United 
States Steel Corporation and its sub- 
sidiary companies expended a total of 
$29,595,775 for greater safety. This re- 
sulted in a reduction of 91.20 per cent 
in their accident rate. The National 
Safety Council reports that one con- 
struction organization saved $33,456 
within six months after starting an in- 
tensive safety program. What kind of a 
program warrants these expenditures? 


The characteristics of an average suc- 
cessful industrial safety plan are as 
follows: 


1. The chief operating official must be con- 
vinced of the real value of a safety pro- 
gram. Safety must be considered as an 
essential phase of the daily operation of 
the plant. 

. Responsibility for directing the safety 
program is delegated to one individual 
who is supplied with sufficient staff mem- 
bers to do the job and has the backing 
of top officials. 

. All supervisors are charged with the re- 
sponsibiilty for safety. 

. Accident records are analyzed and care- 
fully studied. 

. Surveys are made of physical cohditions 
and mechanical guarding. 





@ A large school system, such as the one 
reported upon in this article, often takes 
leadership in a new field. One of the rea- 
sons is that it is able to employ well- 
qualified specialists to work upon a given 
problem. Here is a practical, specific re- 
port of how a school system meets the 
needs of teachers in this new phase of 
the curriculum. Cecil G. Zaum is Super- 
visor of Safety for the Los Angeles City 
Board of Education. He was for seven- 
teen years a teacher in Los Ang in 
physical education and health and sdfety 
education. He taught Public Safety ‘and 
Accident Prevention at the University of 
Southern California in the summer of 1951. 
He holds many important positions in 
local, state, and national groups con- 
cerned with safety and driver education. 

Marshall R. Crashaw. Consultant in 
Driver Education for the Los Angeles City 
Schools, has been working in secondary 
education since 1936. He taught the first 
dual control pilot course in the Los An- 
geles Schools, and has instructed in this 
field on several occasions at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. His 
Ed.D. degree was earned at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles in 1950, 
where he wrote his dissertation in the 
field of Driver Education. 





6. Careful planning is made for safety in 
any new construction. 

7. Provision is now being made for train- 
ing of the employees in home or off-the- 
job safety which includes training of the 
employee families in accident preven- 
tion. 


How well does our school Safety Or- 
ganization compare with the plan of in- 
dustry? Does the head of each school 
district provide an example to his staff 
in his attitudes toward safety in all of 
its aspects? Does he have a staff mem- 
ber in charge of the safety program who 
has sufficient time and staff members 
to provide a well rounded safety pro- 
gram for employees and for students? 


ll 
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Are all accidents recorded on standard- 
ized report forms for effective compari- 
son with other school districts for the 
mutual advantage of each district? Are 
careful surveys made and followed up 
with regard to hazards on and off the 
school sites? Are provisions made for 
safety in all new buildings? Are we 
taking responsibilities for educating 
adults in the community concerning the 
potential hazards that are causing over 
thirty thousand deaths in accidents in 
homes each year? 

Although some of the answers may be 
in the affirmative in some districts, very 
few school districts can point to a pro- 
gram headed by a safety specialist. Re- 
commendations have been made by the 
Governor’s Highway Traffic Safety Con- 
ference which met at Sacramento, Oc- 
tober, 25 and 26, 1951, concerning sev- 
eral of the above questions.’ 

Small school districts may have a 
problem similar to small industrial con- 
cerns where the actual accident rate is 
high, but accidents are less frequent 
since fewer people are involved. Thus 
it is erroneously assumed by the school 
authorities that the problem is not one 
to cause concern. 

Upon the appointment of a director 
of safety, a problem that immediately 
confronts a district is the adequate 
training of the teaching staff which in- 
structs the legally required course of 
public safety and accident prevention. 

Although the Education Code requires 
instruction in Public Safety and Acci- 
dent Prevention as a part of the require- 
ments in the issuance of the credential, 
very few teacher training institutions re- 
quire completion of courses in Public 
Safety prior to graduation. Safety Edu- 
cation must be included as a basic part 
of the preparation of all teachers and 
should be required of all applicants for 
a teaching credential. Where present 
teachers have not had recent instruction 


4 | article by M. E. Musblitz in this issue of the 
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in safety, each district should provide 
such instruction either singly or jointly 
with other districts. 

In-Service Education in Safety can be 
much more effective when all school dis- 
tricts improve accident reporting by 
adopting a standardized procedure. The 
National Safety Council has a reporting 
system which can accomplish this pur- 
pose. Very few school districts in Cal- 
ifornia are presently using this system, 
primarily because of a lack of under- 
standing of the values to each partici- 
pating school district. There are many 
occasions, and these will increase in the 
future, when citizens demand facts from 
safety programs. Unless a standardized 
reporting system is used, comparisons 
with national, state and local norms are 
not possible. The basic facts gained 
from a standardized reporting system 
may also be used for the information of 
teachers concerning local problems, thus 
implementing the safety instruction pro- 
gram by meeting pupil needs. 

Workshops in Public Safety and Ac- 
cident Prevention have included re- 
source persons representing the Red 
Cross, Health Department, Children’s 
Hospital, Fire Department, Receiving 
Hospital, “nsurance Firms, and School 
Administrators. 

The various comments made by the 
above experts quickly focused the atten- 
tion of teachers toward one very im- 
portant item. What do we know about 
our community and its needs as they 
relate to a safe environment? Next, how 
can we determine the content of a safety 
education program that will fulfill the 
needs of the pupils and their parents? 

It becomes obvious to teachers and 
administrators that a thorough study of 
accident hazards is possible only when 
accurate and adequate records are kept 
of the accidents which have occurred in 
the past. Such information as can be 
gathered from accident reporting can 
be used to build a safety education cur- 
riculum that will meet the present and 
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long term needs of our citizenry. Teach- 
ers have developed teaching aids and 
are using new techniques to teach a 
subject that has suddenly become alive 
to them. They become anxious to make 
safety a live topic for their pupils once 
they themselves become informed as to 
the possibilities in this field. 

When the State of California passed 
the law requiring each student to com- 
plete a course in Driver Education prior 
to graduation from high school, the 
Los Angeles City Schools were faced 
with an immediate expansion of the 
program from three to thirty seven high 
schools. In order to provide an adequate 
program of instruction for over twenty 
thousand students each year it was 
necessary to inaugurate a series of work- 
shops to supply trained instructors for 
the classrooms. Every person assigned 
to teach one or more classes in Driver 
Education was required to complete the 
in-service education workshop or its 
equivalent in a teacher training institu- 
tion. The following year Driver Educa- 
tion teachers completed a workshop or 
teacher training course in Public Safety 
and Accident Prevention. Completion of 
these two courses in a teacher training 
institution or in-service education is 
necessary to qualify for the Los Angeles 
City Schools examination for “Teacher 
of Driver Education and Training.” 
Only teachers thus qualified are as- 
signed to this specialized and vital sub- 
ject. 

The question might be asked, “Why 
is special training necessary for teachers 
of Driver Education who hold a Gen- 
eral Secondary Teaching Credential?” 
The best answer to this question comes 
from the evaluation slips collected at 
the conclusion of the workshops from 
those who had completed in-service ed- 
ucation. The answer lies not in the ex- 
cellent rating the course received, nor 
in the high caliber of the resource per- 
sons, but in the requests and demand 
for further training. This important fact, 


in addition to the often expressed belief 
by those who participate, that all teach- 
ers should be required to take the 
course, confirms the fact that the work- 
shops are meeting a real need. The pop- 
ularity of the course for teachers of Dri- 
ver Education has resulted in requests 
by other teachers to make these work- 
shops available to all secondary school 
teachers. There is a need for a better 
understanding of the program by all 
teachers. 

An outward expression of the im- 
portance of the program on the part of 
the chief executive is a pre-requisite for 
a good safety program. In a school dis- 
trict this means of course, the super- 
intendent. School principals, too, must 
follow the lead of the superintendent. 
In terms of the classroom the teacher 
must be trained and believe in the pro- 
gram. Thus, if we are to have adequate 
safety instruction we must have teachers 
who believe in the value of safety in- 
struction. 

One of ‘the first objectives of the 
workshop is to provide learning situa- 
tions which enable the members of the 
workshop to discover that they do not 
believe in safety. This shock effect is 
produced in Driver Education work- 
shops by a combination of learning situ- 
ations. It is of the utmost importance 
that the workshop leader have a belief 
in safety and, that he feel that it is also 
important for the members of the work- 
shop. This belief must be expressed in 
terms of action. The driving habits of 
the instructor must conform to the sug- 
gested behavior brought out in the class- 
room instruction. The instructor must 
be able to demonstrate correct driving 
techniques. 

A driving check in traffic is given ev- 
ery member of a Driver Education 
workshop. This check is given in a dual 
control automobile over a route which 
tests the driver in many situations. A 


‘ discussion is held after the traffic check 


in which the various opportunities for 
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improvement are presented. As each 
teacher attempts to change his driving 
pattern, an understanding of the resist- 
ances within himself toward making 
changes will help in understanding the 
conflicts that students will have while 
developing safe driving habits. 

A check on the actions of the mem- 
bers en route to a particular session of 
the workshop is always quite revealing. 
Questions such as these are asked: 


1. Did you take adequate time to arrive 
without hurry? 

2. Did you stop for all pedestrians? 

3. Did you hurry to beat any orange or 
yellow signals? 


4. Did you come to a deadstop and shift 
into low at all stop signals? 


5. Did you slow down when you saw an 
enforcement officer? 


The unsigned answers to a page of 
questions such as these reveal that the 
average teacher has many habits that 
need to be changed for the better. Acci- 
dent statistics are linked to the viola- 
tions of good driving procedures so that 
it is apparent that our accidents are 
caused by human failures to observe 
established rules. Our annual traffic toll 
of over thirty thousand fatalities is per- 
haps largely caused by the fact that 
each driver tends to feel that safe driv- 
ing rules should be observed by every- 
one but himself. 

Resource persons have been used to 
acquaint teachers with the problems of 
enforcement, engineering, and licensing. 
The California Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment has always cooperated in furnish- 
ing staff members as resource persons 
to discuss the problems of driver li- 
censing. The Negligent Operator pro- 
gram is explained so that teachers are 
aware of the procedures whereby a per- 
son may lose his driving license. Mem- 
bers of the workshop receive a copy of 
the complete vehicle code and must be- 
come familiar with its contents. 

The Los Angeles Police Department 
has been extremely cooperative in sched- 
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uling practical field trips for teachers. 
Every workshop has had the opportun- 
ity to see how accident records are pre- 
pared for the Police Department by 
trained investigators. Accident investi- 
gation problems are presented by re- 
viewing current accidents. The rows of 
filing cases filled with accident records 
for one year give the teachers a picture 
of the job before us in Driver Educa- 
tion. 

The teacher group is then taken 
through the analytical unit of the Police 
Department where the accident reports 
are analyzed and suggestions are made 
for prevention of accidents. The compil- 
ation and use of statistical data aids 
materially in the effective use of man- 
power for enforcement and also gives 
clues as to needed engineering improve- 
ments. A pin map showing all traffic ac- 
cidents by six month periods tells at a 
glance the importance of the Driver Ed- 
ucation program. 

It is essential also that Driver Educa- 
tion teachers have an understanding of 
the problems of the traffic engineer in 
order to answer student questions. Ex- 
perts in engineering have presented this 
phase to the teachers. 

The basic workshops fulfil the dual 
need for covering the content of safe 
driving that is included in the program 
for students in the high school, and in- 
struction in those teaching techniques 
which will result in acquisition of safe 
driving habits. The objective of both 
the workshop and the driver education 
courses is not knowledge itself, but 
knowledge which results in socially de- 
sired behavior. The final test of the 
Driver Education course occurs, not in 
the classroom, but rather on’ the high- 
way where there is usually no examiner 
present. Future accident statistics will 
tell whether teachers and students are 
failing the course in high school. Are 
we using the time in the classroom to 
such an advantage that we will be proud 
of the evaluation which lies ahead? 





A University Course for Preparing 
Teachers for Driver Education 


9 paleo education is an important 
segment of the curriculum of the 
modern high school of today. In the 
more than thirty million young people 
enrolled in the schools of the nation, 
lies the greatest hope for a solution of 
the mounting traffic problem. 

Although education in the United 
States has undergone a phenomenal 
growth during the last fifty years, it 
has, in many instances, not kept up with 
the interests and needs of the school 
population. To fulfill these needs new 
phases of education have been brought 
into the educational family and less use- 
ful phases have been eliminated. Al- 
though the area of driver education is 
comparatively new, its objectives bear 
a definite relationship to the commonly 
accepted objectives of general education. 

At the present time about one-third 
of the nation’s twenty-two thousand high 
schools are offering some phase of traf- 
fic safety education. This may vary from 
one or two lectures per semester to a 
complete course in driver education that 
includes both classroom instruction and 
practice driving. There is still much to 
be accomplished if driver education is 
to help prepare young citizens to live 
efficiently and safely. 

High school courses in driver educa- 
tion have been outlined effectively by 
many educational agencies, state depart- 
ments of education, local boards of ed- 
ucation and many high school teachers. 
The programs used in the thousands of 
our high schools have great potentiality 
in achieving the objectives of driver ed- 
ucation, but the strength and effective- 
ness of the high school driver education 
program depends ultimately on the 
proper preparation of the teacher. In 


By A. E. FLORIO 





@ The movement to include driver and 
safety education in the curriculum of sec 
ondary schools is nationwide. This report 
by A. E. Florio on developments in the 
midwest and at the University of Illinois 
is, therefore, a welcome addition to this 
symposium. 

Dr. Florio is Supervisor of Safety Edu- 
cation and Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion in the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois where he has 
been responsible for the teacher educa- 
tion work in driver and safety education. 
In 1949 he received his doctorate in 
safety, health and physical education at 
Columbia University. 





many instances the subject of driver ed- 
ucation is not placed in the high school 
curriculum because the school admin- 
istrator does not have qualified person- 
nel to teach the subject. This is due in 
large part to a lack of awareness of this 
need on the part of our teacher educa- 
tion institutions, very few of which of- 
fer preparation in safety education. It 
is encouraging to note however that 
since 1946 there has been a notable in- 
crease in teacher preparation in general 
safety and driver education in many of 
our colleges and universities. 


The need for teacher preparation in 
driver education must be stressed to 
college presidents, deans and directors 
of colleges and universities. In Novem- 
ber of 1950, the National Commission 
on Safety Education of the National Ed- 
ucation Association sponsored the first 
conference on safety education by col- 
leges and universities. At this time the 
importance of driver education and 
traffic safety was stressed. In one of the 
main addresses at the conference, Henry 
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T. Heald, President of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology (and now Chan- 
cellor of New York University) stated: 
“The marvels of technological advance- 
ment have brought new hazards. The 
high speed automobile is at the same 
time a great boon and a great threat. 
It is not that technology has advanced 
too far; it is rather that human en- 
gineering has not advanced far enough.” 
Dr. Heald emphasized that colleges and 
universities should “include safety in- 
struction as an integral part of all our 
curricula.” Significant conclusions of 
the conference which have a definite 
bearing on teacher preparation are as 
follows: 


1. Safety education is an important func- 
tion of the college or university program. 

2. Each institution of higher learning should 
develop an appropriate administrative 
plan to assure effectiveness and balance 
in its efforts to maintain a safe environ- 
ment and offer needed safety instruction. 

3. Colleges and universities throughout the 
nation should begin now to offer appro- 
priate and functional instructional pro- 
grams in safety education. 

. Colleges and universities should under- 
take much-needed research in various as- 
pects of safety education. 

5. Colleges preparing secondary - school 
teachers should provide courses in driver 
education, and student teachers should 
be given an opportunity to develop com- 
petence by teaching beginning drivers. 

. It is also recommended that institutions 
continue to provide institutes, confer- 
ences, and workshops for teachers and 
administrators as a part of the compre- 
hensive safety education program. 


It is significant that for the first time 
a broadly representative group of edu- 
cators in institutions of higher learning 
have accepted responsibility to attack 
the traffic accident problem. It is now 
the responsibility of all teacher prepar- 
ation institutions to accept this chal- 
lenge so that the high school adminis- 
trator will have no difficulty in finding 
qualified teaching personnel. 

A teacher preparation course in the 
professional curriculum should offer the 
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practice phase of driving as well as 
the classroom instruction. Traffic safety 
is a subject that goes far beyond the 
mere acquisition of information about 
driving rules, regulations, and safe prac- 
tices. It extends into the developing of 
good attitudes and proper habits and 
skill. Only teachers who are emotionally 
mature, experienced and specifically pre- 
pared can provide the kind of instruc- 
tion needed. The following qualifica- 
tions are basic for such persons. 


He or she should: 


1. Have special preparation in a teacher 
education institution offering laboratory 
experiences as well as the academic 
phases of the course. 

. Be enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
accomplishment in this field. 

. Be familiar with the interests and needs 
of adolescents. 

. Be in good physical condition, including 
good eyesight, satisfactory hearing, and 
no serious physical impairments. 

5. Have above average driving ability, hold 
a driver’s license, passed approved tests 
administered by a qualified official, at 
least two years of driving experience, 
and at least twenty thousand miles in- 
cluding all types of driving. 

. Be even tempered, sympathetic, have un- 
usual patience, and not become easily 
excited or angered. 

. Be able to organize teaching material. 

. Be able to give interesting lectures and 
demonstrations. 

. Possess keen imagination, the experi- 
mental point of view, and realize that the 
job must take individual differences into 
account. 


The reader will recognize the above 
qualifications as those necessary for 
teaching success in almost every area of 
secondary education. 

In the spring of 1947 the school of 
physical education at the University of 
Illinois began its first full semester 
teacher preparation course in driver ed- 
ucation. The following is a general de- 
scription of the course which carries 
two hours academic credit. The pre- 
requisites are successful completion of 
the general course in safety education 
(also two hours credit) and an up-to- 
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date valid driver’s license. The class 
meets for one hour, twice each week in 
a classroom and each student is re- 
quired to spend two hours weekly in 
laboratory work. 

The following outline gives the course 
content: 

Objectivess The primary objective of 
this course is to prepare prospective 
teachers of driver education, and to 
give them an understanding and appre- 
ciation of driver education in modern 
life. 

More specifically, the course is de- 
voted to engendering a knowledge and 
understanding of the following com- 
petencies: 


PART I 


I, General View of Driver Education 

. Overview of traffic safety. 

. The school’s part in the improvement of 
traffic conditions, 

. Need and justification for high school 
driver education courses. 

. Driver education, relation to general edu- 
cation, attitudes, appreciation and under- 
standing. 

. Standards of administration and _ instruc- 
tion. 


Il. Classroom Instruction 


. Organization of content for high school 
courses in driver education. 

. The nature and needs of high school stu- 
dents that should be considered in teaching 
driver education. 

C. Development of units for classroom in- 
struction. 

. The driver—how will his physical and 
mental make-up affect driving? 

. Driver and pedestrian responsibilities — 
how do walking and driving in traffic in- 
volve responsibilities? 

. Sound driving practices —how do sound 
practices improve driving? 

. Society's responsibilities—how may society 
improve traffic conditions? 

. How to drive — how can beginners learn to 
operate an automobile effectively? 


III. General Administration of Driver 
Education 


. Fitting the course into the daily program 
of the school. 
. Teaching techniques. 


C. Materials and equipment for classroom in- 
struction, 

D. Materials and equipment for practice driv- 
ing. 

E. Dual control practice driving cars. 

F. Psychophysical tests—-their function and 
operation. 

G. Insurance — records and reports — costs 
liability and public relations. 

H. Scheduling the course, grade level and 
selection of students. 

I, Evaluation procedures. 


PART II 


I. Laboratory Phase 


. Techniques in behind-the-wheel instruc- 
tion. 

. Units for behind the wheel instruction. 

. Skill test exercises. 

. Road test in traffic. 

. Psychophysical testing — administration — 
scoring and interpretation. 


PRINCIPLE LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


. Read assignments in text and reference 
books. 

. Participate in a panel discussion on a topic 
assigned by the instructor. 

Examples: 

a. Construction, lubrication and gener- 
al maintenance of the automobile. 

b. Electrical, braking, fuel and cooling 
systems. 

c. Traffic laws, rules of the road, driv- 
er’s license and learners’ permits. 

. Night and bad weather driving prac- 
tices. 

. Pedestrian education and protection. 

f. Traffic engineering, road markings, 
signs and signals, 

g. Solving community parking prob- 
lems. 

. Prepare a term report assigned by the in- 
structor. 

. Participate in laboratory work in the fol- 
lowing: (a) behind the wheel instruction, 
(b) exercises for driving skills, (c) par- 
ticipate in and administer psychophysical 
tests, (d) teaching a non-driver. 


EXAMINATION AND GRADING PLAN 


Written Activities 

Oral Activities 

Laboratory and Field Experiences_.._ 25 pts. 
Written Examinations 

Class Participation 
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The laboratory work the prospective 
teachers perform is a very popular 
phase of the course. The class is divided 
into groups of four students. For the 
first half of the semester each group 
spends two fifty minute class periods 
per week in a dual control car under 
the supervision and guidance of an as- 
sistant instructor. This instructor pre- 
sents and teaches the class necessary 
techniques for presenting the practice 
driving or behind-the-wheel phase of the 
course. This assistant may be a gradu- 
ate student working toward an advanced 
degree. He may also be paid on an 
hourly basis, In all cases he is one 
who has had considerable experience 
in both general safety and driver educa- 
tion. At present the instructor handling 
the laboratory phase of the course is a 
regular full-time instructor. 

The second half of the semester each 
student is assigned one or two persons 
who are non-drivers; he teaches them to 
drive in the University dual control car. 
The instructor in charge works out the 
schedule and brings the so-called “guinea 
pig” and student teacher together at the 
initial meeting. This list of non-drivers 
includes students, students’ wives, facul- 
ty, faculty wives, high school students, 
and others. No fee is required. 

The behind-the-wheel instruction is 
divided into ten lessons. The objectives 
of these lessons are: 

1. To acquaint the learner with the 
safety and control devices and guage 
readings. 

2. To acquaint the learner with the 
important checks before starting the en- 
gine, starting, steering, and stopping 
from low gear. 

3. To familiarize the learner with the 
steps in shifting from low to second 
gear and stopping from second gear. 

4. To acquaint the learner with the 
steps in shifting from second to high 
gear and stopping from high gear. 

5. To develop in the learner an un- 
derstanding of methods of shifting from 
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high to low gears; to practice smooth, 
quick stopping and turning properly. 

6. To acquaint the learner with the 
steps necessary in backing the car and 
perfecting backing skills. 

7. To develop the learner’s skill in 
making right-and left-hand turns, sig- 
naling correctly, and turning the car 
around. 

8. To develop the learner’s skill in 
parallel and angle parking. 

9. To develop skill in stopping and 
starting on an upgrade, backing up- 
grade, and parking on an upgrade or 
downgrade. 

10. To develop the learner’s skill in 
driving on the open highway and in 
city traffic and to give experience in 
driving at night, and to check attitude, 
thoughtfulness, and consideration for 
other drivers and pedestrians. 

During the first half of the semester 
each student is allowed approximately 
one-fourth of the class period to teach 
another member of his group of four 
the particular lesson previously as- 
signed for the period. It is at this time 
that he learns teaching techniques, 
methods, and procedures. The second 
half of the semester he puts them to use 
when teaching his assigned beginner. 

Each student also spends approxi- 
mately six hours in the laboratory fa- 
miliarizing himself with the use of the 
psychophysical testing equipment. This 
is done by testing his colleagues and 
his assigned local high school student 
with each piece of equipment and evalu- 
ating the results. The University has 
purchased psychophysical equipment 
that tests visual acuity, depth percep- 
tion, steadiness, eye-foot reaction time, 
field of vision, color vision, strength, 
night vision and glare acuity. 

More work of this nature should be 
offered in teacher-education institutions. 
There is and will continue to be a great 
demand from high school administra- 
tors for qualified personnel to teach 
driver education. This was brought out 
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during this past year when many one- 
week forty-hour short courses were 
again conducted all over the United 
States by the American Automobile As- 
sociation and its staff of educational 
consultants. This method of preparing 
teachers is not adequate but must serve 
until the colleges and universities as- 
sume their responsibility. 

A single course in which a teacher 
grasps superficially the contents of the 
textbook his high school students will 
use, or just “finds out” the nature of the 
behind-the-wheel work can hardly be 
considered adequate preparation. At 
least the equivalent of a full semester 
course with a general safety education 
background should be the minimum for 
qualifying a teacher in this subject. 

Colleges and universities also need to 
develop a minor as well as a major pro- 
gram of teacher preparation in driver 
education. There is a need for both on 
the graduate and undergraduate levels. 
It is also the responsibility of teacher 
education institutions to provide re- 
fresher courses, extension in-service 
courses, and periodic retesting of driver 
education instructors. 


The most common obstacle at the 
high school level is the question as to 
where driver education can be placed in 
the curriculum. The problem will be 
minimized as the demand for this train- 
ing by students and parents establishes 
a permanent place in the curriculum 
for such a course. It will then become 
a question of eliminating other less jus- 
tifiable courses, adding to the school 
day, or eliminating some study periods. 
The problem has already been solved by 
over seven thousand high school admin- 
istrators in this country; it can be done. 

Studies made by schools, departments 
of public safety, the safety center at 
New York University, and the American 
Automobile Association show the value 
of driver education in the positive re- 
sults that are being obtained. If our 
colleges and universities are to contrib- 
ute toward solving our national traffic 
accident problems, many additional in- 
stitutions must undertake effective means 
of preparing teachers in the area of 
driver education and traffic safety. The 
need is prevalent and the demand will 
increase. 





“Since the teacher-pupil relation is the vital element in all education, it is 
imperative that this relationship be marked not only by complete integrity and 
honesty but also by a spirit of mutual confidence, respect and even affection. 
The teacher-pupil relation is one of the most sacred relations in a free society. 
Let this relation be corrupted and the education of free men is rendered impos- 
sible.” — Educational Policies Commission, The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy, pp. 93-94. Washington, 1941. 











Safety Education: A High School Plan 


bee time has come when we must per- 
haps add one more principle to the 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Education. 
Modern society, with its speed, its rap- 
idly developing communications and 
transportation facilities, and the ever- 
increasing tension of life today, has 
forced upon us the serious consideration 
of another purpose of education. In ad- 
dition to health, command of funda- 
mental processes, worthy home member- 
ship, vocation, citizenship, worthy use 
of leisure time, and ethical character, 
we should add an eighth principle— 
Consideration for self and others. 
Perhaps no course in the secondary 
school curriculum can develop this 
eighth principle more effectively and 
more directly than Safety Education. 
One of the greatest challenges and op- 
portunities confronting secondary 
schools today is the development of a 
unified course dealing with the general 
topic of safety. Many schools are dab- 
bling with the problems of “atomic safe- 
ty”, First Aid and Driver Education. 
However, the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tion is often negated by the hit-and-miss 
fashion in which the so-called safety ed- 
ucation is sometimes presented. First 
Aid has been taught under a variety of 
subjects ranging from the Physical Ed- 
ucation classes to the social science 
classes. Knowledge about atomic safety 
has been imparted in the thirty-minute 
“home room” period, once or twice a 
week for four or six weeks. Even then 
it is often sandwiched in between an- 
nouncements, club meetings, school elec- 
tion reports and report cards. Driver 
Education has, for the most part, been 
relegated to the last period P.E. classes 
or any other class to which it can be 
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@ The manner in which a high school in 
a small community responded to the need 
for instruction in driver and safety educa- 
tion is the subject of this report by George 
G. Bruntz. While the emphasis is not upon 
teacher education directly, the implica- 
tions are clear. 

Dr. Bruntz is Professor of History and 
Director of Social Studies Teacher Train- 
ing at San Jose State College. He was 
for twenty years a high school social 
studies teacher and department head in 
Nebraska and California. He is the author 
of “Allied Propaganda and the Collapse 
of the German Empire.” published by the 
Stanford University Press, 1936. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in history from Stanford 
University. 





pushed with the least disruption of the 
“regular” program. 

Although most school administrators 
have recognized the importance of Safe- 
ty Education, little effort has been made 
to introduce into the curriculum a course 
which will include all phases of safety 
education. Recognizing this weakness in 
the program Mr. Douglas Helm, the 
Vice-Principal of the Los Gatos Union 
High School suggested a plan for unify- 
ing the safety education program at Los 
Gatos. He considered that all phases of 
the problem should be studied in one 
class. Taking up Mr. Helm’s sugges- 
tion, the students in the writer’s gradu- 
ate course in Social Studies Methods at 
San Jose State College, decided to work 
out such a course of study. 

The first problem was to decide in 
which year of the high school the course 
should be given. High School princi- 
pals, supervisors and teachers were in- 
terviewed. It was decided that the high 
Sophomore or low Junior Semester 
was preferable, since most students 
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were then nearest the 16th year—a time 
when they are most interested in driving 
a car and most need driver education. 


For the purpose of the course, the 
class defined safety education as the ed- 
ucation of the individual in the methods 
and processes of protecting himself and 
others from all forms of accidents to 
which he is exposed in his everyday 
living. The Aims and Objectives include 
the following: 


1. Development of freedom from fears and 
conditions which may restrict an enjoy- 
ment of life through the cultivation of 
the following attitudes: 

a. Acceptance of responsibilities as a 
member of society towards safer liv- 
ing. 

b. Satisfaction of knowing and practic- 
ing rules of safety. 

c. Consideration, caution and depend- 
ability. 

d. Awareness of the consequences of his 
acts to himself and to others. 

. Development of those safety skills which 
will function in the school, in the home, 
at work and in the community. 

. Development of habits of conduct which 
will enable the individual to meet the 
situations of daily life without accident. 
a. Operating a vehicle. 

b. In the home. 

c. In the school and the community. 

. Development in the individual of a sense 
of responsibility for his own safety and 
the safety of others. 

a. Consciousness of helpfulness in the 
prevention of accidents. 

b. Consciousness of hazards due to un- 
controlled emotions. 

c. Conciousness of hazards due to anti- 
social attitudes. 


The course that was developed con- 
tains four Units. Unit I discusses SAFE- 
TY IN THE HOME and deals with 
home hazards. Two weeks are allotted 
for this unit. Numerous activities are 
suggested. Students are asked to make 
hazard charts of their homes and yards, 
and discuss these with their parents or 
guardians. “Spot checks” are suggested 
of the various hazard areas, such as 
the old newspapers in the furnace room, 
the unlabeled bottles in the medicine 


cabinet, the kitchen knives. Appropriate 
audio-visual materials are suggested. 

Unit II deals with SAFETY IN THE 
COMMUNITY and is planned for two 
weeks. Community safety aids are dis- 
cussed—Red Cross, Police, Fire depart- 
ment, Civilian Defense, Recreation de- 
partment and Health department. Then 
follows a detailed discussion of various 
community hazards, such as street and 
railroad crossings, bad weather hazards, 
open field hazards, animal hazards and 
recreation area hazards. 

Unit III deals with General First Aid 
for which four weeks are allotted. This 
follows rather closely the American Red 
Cross First Aid textbook. It stresses the 
practical side of first aid. The import- 
ance of keeping cool in an emergency. 
Appropriate films and filmstrips are 
suggested. It is in this unit that “atomic 
safety” is considered. 

The final unit is DRIVER EDUCA- 
TION for which nine weeks are al- 
lowed. Part I of this unit deals with 
Driver Education in the classroom. It 
takes up such topics as the mechanics 
of the automobile, the safety aids on 
the car, the importance of the driver, 
public roads and highways, traffic acci- 
dents and their causes, traffic laws and 
regulations. Throughout this unit the 
importance of the person behind the 
wheel is stressed. 

Part II gives the actual driver train- 
ing. The problem of giving every mem- 
ber of the class enough time behind the 
wheel is solved by staggering the driv- 
ing throughout the last five weeks of 
the Unit. The driving instruction is not 
given by the Safety Education instruc- 
tor but by another certified driving in- 
structor who handles the training in the 
dual-controlled automobile. While the 
theory of safety is given to the class, 
some of the members are receiving their 
driver training. It is suggested that ao 
student be given less than eight hours 
of actual behind-the-wheel training. 

Although this course of study was de- 
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signed as a semester course, it could 
easily be expanded into a year’s course. 
Indeed, such expansion is probably very 
desirable. The time allotted to the var- 
ious units could be changed to meet lo- 
cal conditions and local needs. 

A single course in Safety Education 
evidences advantages. For instance, the 
course will be taught by a teacher who 
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education for prospective teachers. A 
single course has also the advantage of 
giving the student a unified course 
which will accomplish specific aims and 
objectives and thereby develop a more 
wholesome attitude toward the entire 
problem of safety. Accidents in the 
home, the community and on the high- 
ways of America, will no doubt be great- 


ly reduced as more and more schools 
teach a general course in safety educa- 
tion." 


has had training in safety education. 
Many teacher training curricula now 
include courses in safety education. At 
San Jose State College the Industrial 
Arts Department has recently introduced 
a more complete course in general safety 





2 A limited number of eopies of the Course of Study 
described in this article may be obtained from the So- 
cial Science Department at San Jose State College. Ten 
cents to cover postage should accompany the request. 





“Western Business Educators Face Facts” is the theme of the annual conven- 
tion of the Western Business Education Association and the California Business 
Education Association scheduled for April 7 and 8, 1952, at the Claremont Hotel 
in Oakland. Eleanor Jensen, Convention Committee Chairman, and the Program 
Committee working with Blake Spencer are planning an outstanding professional 
program. 

Three nationally known speakers with Dr. Hamden Forkner of Columbia 
Teachers College will highlight the general meetings. The section chairmen are 
planning programs featuring presentations on new equipment needs, recent re- 
search in the field, demonstrations, newer methods, and classroom materials. 
Section leaders are nationally known business educators, and meetings will be 
held on the following subjects: 


1. Typewriting — Chairman, Dr. Marion Lamb of Sacramento College 

2. General Business — Dr. Marsden Sherman of Chico State College 

3. Bookkeeping — George Duvall, Supervisor of Business Education, 
Angeles Public Schools 

4. Shorthand — Eleanor Skimin of San Francisco State College 

5. Business Machines—Kenneth Knight of Metropolitan Junior College, 
Los Angeles 

6. Distributive Education — Willis Kenealy, Regional Supervisor, Los Angeles 

7. New Developments in Visual Aids — Cletus Zumwalt of Modesto College 


Los 


The Claremont offers ample space for the exhibitors, and time has been 
allotted on the program for exhibit visitors. Dr. Sherman and WBEA members 
plan a dinner meeting April 7 that will be most unusual. The Hospitality Com- 
mittee has scheduled an open house on Sunday night, April 6, on the beautiful 
Lido Deck which will give everyone an opportunity to renew old acquaintances 
and make new friends. Tours of San Francisco’s famous Chinatown and a Bay 
Area cruise on beautiful San Francisco Bay are additional features planned for 
the entertainment of convention members. 








The County Office Assists with 
Driver and Safety Education 


bar County Schools’ Office in Califor- 
nia is in a unique position to serve 
the teacher who desires help with Driver 
and Safety Education. Like other ad- 
ministrative offices in education, it best 
can justify its existence by the improved 
teaching and learning situations which 
it aids teachers to create in their class- 
rooms. The teacher who wishes to use 
or develop better Driver and Safety Ed- 
ucation materials and methods might 
well talk with a county schools’ con- 
sultant. Together, they can plan a pro- 
gram which will meet community, teach- 
er and student needs more effectively. 

County consultants are in a favorable 
position to act as clearing houses for 
ideas on all phases of school work. They 
visit schools frequently, attend state 
and national professional conferences, 
teach classes or conduct workshops, and 
conduct research projects such as com- 
munity surveys. This host of activities 
gives them a rich experience upon which 
to draw when they are asked to help 
with driver and safety education prob- 
lems. However county school staffs fre- 
quently find it difficult to discover ways 
in which they may be of service to ad- 
ministrators, teachers and students with- 
out appearing to be intruding. Conse- 
quently, consultants encourage teachers 
and administrators to request their ser- 
vices. 


DRIVER AND SAFETY EDUCATION 
IN ORANGE COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Four years ago there were but two 
Orange County high schools having 
small classes in driver education and 
behind-the-wheel driving. Huntington 


By J. WILLIAM CUNLIFFE 





@ Journal readers are familiar with the 
contributions of J. William Cunliffe, now 
on military leave from his post as Co- 
ordinator of Secondary Education, Orange 
County Schools, Santa Ana, California. 
In this article he reports on the manner 
in which a county office took leadership 
in servicing schools and developed a 
unique Road-Day-O program which at- 
tracted great public interest. 





Beach and Garden Grove High Schools 
were pioneering the field and though 
meeting with some success encountered 
many problems. Other schools cautious- 
ly watched their progress, but few were 
inclined to take on this new responsibil- 
ity. Everyone was appalled at the traffic 
fatality statistics but none had the an- 
swers for such questions as: 

1. How can a school afford to operate 
Behind-The-Wheel classes? 

2. What must be eliminated from the over- 
crowded curriculum when Driver and 
Safety Education is added? ? 

. How can Driver and Safety Education be 
scheduled and still leave room for univ- 
ersity requirements? 

4. Where can qualified teachers for Driver 
and Safety Education be obtained? 

5. How could the course be made popular 
with students and leymen? 


The County Coordinator of Second- 
ary Education presented such problems 
to the Orange County Superintendent 
of Schools, Mr. Linton T. Simmons, who 
considered this an opportunity for his 
office to perform one of its important 
services, namely, the determining of an 
educational need for the county schools. 
If the need were found to be valid, the 
county office would be in a favorable 
position to focus the attention of schools 
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upon the need, and to help schools to 
find ways of meeting the need. 


DETERMINING THE NEED FOR 
DRIVER AND SAFETY EDUCATION 


Since the most important element in 
any educational problem is the student, 
the county office first determined the ex- 
tent of the need of the students and re- 
cent graduates for such a course and its 
resulting skills, knowledge and attitudes. 

The County Office made a survey of 
all high school juniors and seniors and 
of the last two graduating classes in 
order to establish, among other things, 
which courses might be taken and what 
courses might be added to help youth 
better meet the needs of their world. The 
request most frequently written into the 
blank space was for a course in “how to 
drive a car”. The first survey results 
were not broad enough to be conclusive. 

Therefore, a few months later a sur- 
vey of much more significant propor- 
tions was undertaken. The registration 
in the Orange County high schools of 
over ten thousand draftees provided a 
chance to interview practically all of our 
male “products” for the last 7 or 8 
years. They were asked 33 questions. 
About 60 per cent replied. To the three 
direct questions on driver education, the 
following answers were given. 


1. Do you have a driver's license? 
Yes, 4818 (90%); No, 380 
Vacant, 159 (3%). 

2. Who taught you to drive? 

No answer, 5%; Dad, 55%; Friend, 
24%; Mother, 9%; Myself, 8%. 
3. Do you think high schools should teach 
behind-the-wheel driving? 
Yes, 81%; No, 8%; No answer, 11%. 


(7%) ; 


Talks based on these results were giv- 
en at service clubs, P.T.A. and various 
civic organizations throughout the coun- 
ty. Always the opinion of the group was 
asked and more and more evidence was 
accumulated which indicated that citi- 
zens wanted driver and safety education 
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to be included in the high school cur- 
riculum. Combined with the national 
and local figures on highway fatalities 
and other accidents, the need for more 
driver and safety education had been 
conclusively established by the end of 
the first year, 1948. 


FOCUSING ATTENTION ON THE NEED 
FOR DRIVER AND SAFETY EDUCATION 


In order to publicize this need the 
findings of the county office surveys 
were reported in the Orange County 
schools’ bulletin and in the local news- 
papers. This was followed up by more 
talks to clubs and faculties. Local in- 
surance agents were quick to take an 
interest in the problem. Among the most 
helpful were Mr. Wm. Brown and Mr. 
Harry Long of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California and Col. Tubbs, of 
the Orange County Automobile Club. 
These men joined with the officers of 
the California Highway Patrol and lo- 
cal police forces to give talks to school 
assemblies, radio audiences and civic 
organizations. Toastmasters’ Club Speak- 
ers Bureau had several speakers who 
would give safety talks whenever in- 
vited to do so. 

The climax of the attention-getting 
phase was reached when the Orange 
County Safety Council devoted a series 
of meetings to the problem. Represen- 
tatives from most Orange County high 
school districts were present and inter- 
est reached a very high peak. At the 
last meeting before summer vacation, 
1949, those present considered that the 
time for action had come. A resolution 
was passed requesting that the Safety 
Council’s secretary write a letter to each 
of the Orange County high school 
boards of trustees urging them to in- 
clude behind-the-wheel driving and more 
safety education in their curricula. They 
were also requested to have their super- 
intendents send to the Safety Council 
the names of the teachers who were 
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qualified to teach Driver and Safety Ed- 
ucation. 


THE COUNTY OFFICE HELPED MEET THE 
NEED FOR DRIVER AND SAFETY EDUCATION 


The County Coordinator of Second- 
ary Education was swamped with re- 
quests for information as to how teach- 
ers might qualify to teach the subject. 
Courses were offered in the nearby 
teacher-training institutions of Southern 
California to meet the demand. Scholar- 
ships were arranged for some teachers. 
School boards paid the expenses of oth- 
ers. By summer’s end, every secondary 
school had at least one teacher qualified 
in Driver and Safety Education while 
most of them had requested help from 
the county office concerning the means 
of obtaining dual-control cars and ways 
in which to fit the course into the al- 
ready crowded schedule. 

Anticipating the need for in-service 
education by the new teachers, county 
institutes were planned for the coming 
year. The newest training films and 
slides were added to the County Audio- 
Visual Department. One complete set of 
Psychophysical tests was stocked for 
every two schools, Traffic flannel boards 
and various charts were arranged for 
distribution. Teachers and administra- 
tors were assisted in gathering text- 
books, safety pamphlets and useful pic- 
tures. 

Most administrators borrowed dual- 
control cars from automobile clubs and 
local dealers. Two purchased their train- 
ing cars. The county collected cost 
studies for driver training courses and 
thereby helped administrators to esti- 
mate their budget entries for this new 
course. 

Not all schools added the work as a 
new course. Two schools combined it 
with science classes. Most included it in 
social science work, while one developed 
it within the English department. Al- 
though the grade placement ranged 


from ninth to eleventh at first, the tenth 
grade is now common practice in all but 
one school. Upon request the county 
consultant worked out each of the pro- 
grams with the local administrator to 
help him meet his own particular needs. 
Much help was received in turn, by the 
county from the Curriculum Coordina- 
tors Association and the State Depart- 
ment of Education advisors. 


The knottiest problem to solve was 
how to devise a schedule whereby four 
students could be given driving instruc- 
tion without disrupting a whole class. 
One school hired two instructors, one 
doing the car work while the other 
handled the class. Schools where the 
work was incorporated within the Eng- 
lish or some other regular subject mat- 
ter class preferred to use the Driver 
Education teacher simply for the Be- 
hind-the-Wheel instruction after school, 
or supplied him with students from 
study hall, gym or any class where con- 
tinuity was less important. Several 
schools developed a whole semester 
course of Driver and Safety Education. 
During the second semester the students 
alternated with the Health Science class 
or some other required course. These 
students had ten hours of observation 
and practice in a dual-control car. 
Schools have even arranged to give this 
instruction during the summer. Two dis- 
tricts give adult education classes in 
Driver and Safety Education. 


THE CURRICULUM COORDINATOR HELPED 
IMPROVE THE PROGRAM 


It was the job of the County Curric- 
ulum Coordinator to encourage the best 
practices and to seek ways of substitut- 
ing better conditions for the less desir- 
able activities. Each teacher felt that his 
course of study was the best! The solu- 
tion to in-service education was found 
by discovering a common problem, such 
as how much First Aid should be in- 
cluded in the course. When the teachers 
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gathered together with the Red Cross 
instructor to discuss this matter, they 
began exchanging their ideas on many 
other topics relating to the entire unit. 
This free interplay of ideas led them to 
discover the value of such association. 
Once they had realized the need for 
meeting together, the county coordina- 
tor helped them organize the Orange 
County Driver and Safety Education 
Teachers Association. The purposes of 
this organization are quoted from its 
constitution: 


“1. To develop superior Driver Edu- 
cation Programs. 


2. To secure better cooperation 
from those concerned with Driver 
Education. 


3. To facilitate the exchange of 
ideas concerning Driver Educa- 
tion.” 


At its first project, this association 
jointly sponsored, with the County 
Schools Office, a special field day for 
the best new drivers from the high 
schools of the county. In the tradition 
of the southwest, the affair was called 
“The High School Drivers’ Road-Day- 
0.” A sub-committee of the association 
spent many long hours with the county 
coordinator developing the rules, secur- 
ing sponsors for the trophies, and plan- 
ning the staging of the events. One of 
their most difficult policy decisions was 
whether it should be a cooperative dem- 
onstration of good driving skills or a 
contest for safe drivers. Despite the edu- 
cational advantage of the former, the 
competitive idea seemed to offer stronger 
over-all advantages for students and 
teachers." 

The Road-Day-O had four 
parts: 


main 


1. Demonstration of knowledge of traffic 
and safety laws. 

2. Show of skill in safety check of a 
vehicle which was supposed to be ready 


1 See a forthcoming article in 1952 edition of Sierra 
News, “Safe Drivers Never Die." 
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for a 1000-mile trip but which had from 
one to thirty defects, which a good 
driver should check. 

3. Show practical First Aid solution to a 
mock highway accident (reporting of 
accident, aid given victim, etcetera). 

4. Show skill in operation of car through 
seven American Automobile Association 
driving tests. The participants were ob- 
jectively scored on each of these sec- 
tions. 

The rules permitted one team of high 
school-taught drivers to represent each 
school. The best boy and girl driver 
from the school comprised the team. 
The California Interscholastic Athletic 
Eligibility Rules were used wherever ap- 
plicable. Judges were selected from civic 
leaders throughout the county. All final 
participants were given a participant’s 
medal and a free picnic at noon during 
the event. Food was contributed by mer- 
chants and producers interested in the 
project. An Awards Banquet was given 
all participants at the Balboa Bay Club. 
The ceremonies and awards presenta- 
tions were well-covered by radio and 
newspaper reporters. The trophies and 
awards banquet were contributed by the 
Farmers Insurance Group. 

The county office, the teachers’ associ- 
ation and the citizens of our area all 
agreed that this cooperative effort in 
Driver and Safety Education had been 
a huge success. We were particularly 
surprised and gratified by the whole- 
hearted and serious manner in which 
the students entered the program. 


THE COUNTY OFFICE HELPED 
TO EVALUATE THE PROGRAM 


The best evaluation is not a formal 
rating procedure. No attempt should be 
made to compare teachers, programs or 
schools by the county office. Evaluation 
is properly a cooperative, friendly and 
continuous process undertaken by pro- 
fessional people who take pride in what 
they are doing. It is not dictatorial ap- 
proval or disapproval. 

Through their association the teach- 
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ers, administrators and county consult- 
ants were led to seek better ways of 
teaching driver and safety education. 
When the need had been pointed out 
by the surveys and the problems had 
been clearly defined by the cooperative 
effort of teachers and the county con- 
sultants, continuous evaluation was done 
by all concerned. Ideas were pooled for 
the common good. Everyone found his 
place on a team which had an important 
task to do. It gave us a great deal of fun 
and satisfaction to overcome our prob- 
lems together. 

Today we are going ahead in unison. 
We are enthusiastic about our ideas for 
improving the classroom course of 
study, the behind-the-wheel program 
and special activities such as our Driv- 
er’s Road-Day-O. We are grateful that 
nearly all of the ten thousand secondary 
students in Orange County are being of- 
fered a complete program in driver and 
safety education. We should like to see 
such specifics as trailer towing added to 


all driving programs and truck driving 
for boys who are likely to be so em- 
ployed. 

However, it is not in the specifics of 
these courses that the county office can 
be the greatest help. Its greatest contri- 
bution to driver safety education lies in 
the development of a team spirit among 
educators. Only as the team members 
become enthusiastic about the import- 
ance of driver and safety education, 
only insofar as teachers contribute to 
the general attitude of safety conscious- 
ness does the county office really im- 
prove the learning of children in the 
classroom. For safety is an attitude of 
mind. It involves the anticipation of 
possible dangers in situations followed 
by the constructive steps necessary to 
overcome danger and fear. Like “evalu- 
ation” this, too, is a continuous pro- 
cess. Thus one of the most important 
jobs of the county office is to be a for- 
ward-looking member of the safety edu- 
cation team. 








Crepe Paper Decorations in School Busses 


The State Fire Marshal’s Office has directed our attention to the fact that 
numerous reports have been received from fire chiefs in many localities that pub- 
lic school students riding to and from interschool athletic contests in school 
busses are carrying large quantities of crepe paper pom-poms and other flammable 
decorative materials which constitute a potential fire hazard. 

Section 10093 (c) of the Education Code, which is one of the stated purposes 
of courses in fire prevention, reads as follows: 


“To promote an interest in preventing fires and the protection of lives and 
property.” 


Further reference can also be made to Sections 13119 and 19810 of the Health 
and Safety Code which respectively govern the use of decorative materials and 
flammable fabrics in schools. 

In keeping with the letter and spirit of the stated aims of fire prevention 
courses in public schools, prudence would dictate that positive steps be taken to 
eliminate those hazardous conditions which might result in some pupil-laden bus 
becoming a flaming coffin in which there would be a tragic and needless loss 
of life. 

A suggested positive approach to the problem on the part of those responsible 
for the purchase and use of pom-poms and other similar articles would be to buy 
only those decorations which are considered of flame-retardant materials. Further 
advice and assistance in this matter may be obtained from your local fire chief 
or from the State Fire Marshal’s Office, 921 Tenth Street, Sacramento, California. 











The Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program 


By CHARLES W. SANFORD and WILLARD B. SPALDING 


HIS statewide program for the im- 

provement of secondary education is 
beginning its fifth year of vigorous 
growth. It was initiated by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Mr. Vernon L. Nickell. But at every 
step it has been close to the people of 
the state. Its strength is drawn from the 
grass roots of the communities of Illin- 
ois. 

Guiding the development of the pro- 
gram is a steering committee which in- 
cludes representatives of institutions of 
higher education, the Office of the State 
Superintendent, the Illinois Secondary 
School Principals’ Association, and thir- 
ty-two other lay and professional organ- 
izations. This committee discusses and 
approves all policies before they are 
adopted. It reads and passes upon all 
publications. It receives and develops 
suggestions for changes in and improve- 
ment of specific plans. It examines pro- 
posals for basic studies and makes sug- 
gestions in respect to them before re- 
commendating that they be carried on. 

Each representative on the Steering 
Committee is a liaison officer between 
the committee and the organization or 
agency which he represents. It is through 
him that ideas are brought into the de- 
liberations of each body. It is through 
the groups which are represented that 
the people are kept aware of develop- 
ments in planning. They learn of what 
is being proposed in time to have some 
effect upon the proposal. A key to the 
success of the program is that the poli- 
cy-making process is open to the eyes 
of everyone. Both the process of raaking 
decisions and the reasons for them are 





@ Secondary Education is on the march 
in Illinois. For many years now, urgently 
needed reforms in secondary schools 
have repeatedly failed. Why has it been 
so difficult to break the academic lock- 
step? It may be that the “grass roots” 
approach in Illinois offers an answer. 
Certainly, the Illinois program is in the 
vanguard of secondary education leader- 
ship in the nation today. We especially 
welcome this report in the Journal by 
Charles W. Sanford and Willard B. Spald- 
ing, two of the prime movers in the 
Illinois project. 


Charles W. Sanford is Associate Dean, 
College of Education. University of Illinois, 
and Director of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program. Before join- 
ing the faculty of the University twenty- 
one years ago, he was a public school 
teacher. He served for eleven years as 
principal of the University High School in 
Urbana, and has been active in the work 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. He is author in collab- 
oration with others of two volumes: “’Stu- 
dent Teaching” and “The Schools and 
National Security.” He received his Ph.D. 
in Education from the University of Illinois 
in 1933. 


Willard B. Spalding, dynamic Dean of 
the College of Education, University of 
Illinois, has had wide administrative ex- 
perience in the United States. He has 
served as Superintendent of Schools in 
Belmont, Massachusets, Passaic, New 
Jersey, and Portland, Oregon. Wherever 
he has served, he has taken a distinctive 
position of leadership. In collaboration 
with others, he has published volumes on 
“Alcohol and Human Affairs” (New York: 
World Book Co., 1949), and “The Schools 
and National Security” (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1951). He received his Ed.D. 
degree from Harvard University in 1942. 
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considered so openly that both lay and 
professional persons may be fully in- 
formed at all times. 

A second key to the success of the 
program is that there has been cooper- 
ation of institutions of higher education, 
both publicly and privately controlled 
and of the staff of the state superintend- 
ent. Professional personnel of high com- 
petence is made available, without cost 
to the program, by ten colleges and uni- 
versities and the state department of 
education. This high-calibered staff is 
available to school systems which are 
cooperating with the program. Without 
the genuine support of higher education, 
progress would have been neither as 
rapid ner of as good quality as it has 
been. 

A third key to success is that the pro- 
gram is voluntary, and that schools 
which wish to take part in it must make 
some effort. If the school wishes to ob- 
tain consultant help to collaborate with 
local teachers, administrators, laymen, 


and pupils on a curriculum improve- 
ment project, the following criteria must 
be approved by the local board of edu- 
cation and by the faculty: 


1. The board of education must approve 
participation in the ISSCP. 

2. The school must make available enough 
of the time of the teachers concerned so 
that reasonable participation is possible. 

. The schools must be willing to permit 
teachers who have participated in cur- 
riculum projects to spend a number of 
days each year participating in work- 
shops, in meeting with teachers in other 
schools, and in helping generally to show 
other teachers how the projects were 
conducted. (This has proven to be an 
important source of expert assistance.) 

. The schools should be willing to serve as 
observation centers. 

5. The schools to be used as developmental 
centers should be located at numerous 
points throughout the State, thus making 
it possible for teachers and administra- 
tors to visit these schools with a mini- 
mum amount of driving. 

. The schools should welcome a visit, prior 
to starting a program, by a small com- 
mittee whose responsibility would be to 


try, in cooperation with local school offi- 
cials, to ascertain whether or not the 
school should be used as a develop- 
mental center. 

. The schools should provide, for members 
of the local school staff, funds for travel 
connected with curriculum improvement 
work. 

If a school wishes to conduct a fact- 
finding basic study, it does not need to 
have all of these seven criteria approved, 
but it must apply for participation, and 
there must be assurance that the school 
is ready to conduct the study. 

A fourth key to success is that the 
program has a strong research base. At 
the start, basic studies were carried on 
in order to know what problems had to 
be faced. The results of these were made 
available to all schools in the state. Di- 
rections and materials necessary for 
carrying on the studies locally were sup- 
plied to all interested schools. At pres- 
ent, research is seeking to develop in- 
struments for discovering what ideas 
about the curriculum constitute consen- 
sus at the local level. When these are 
completed schools may use them in or- 
der to find out what sound basis for 
improvement exists, and where develop- 
ment of further consensus is needed. 

A fifth key to success is that com- 
munication of research findings and of 
program improvements is thorough. 
This communication takes place through 
sending publications to all schools in 
the state. It takes place through the use 
of radio programs. It takes place 
through workshops organized by the 
program. It takes place through the 
classes of those institutions of higher 
education which cooperate in the pro- 
gram, and whose staff learn ideas which 
they subsequently use as they teach. It 
takes place through the programs of 
meetings and conferences of educational 
and lay groups. 

The Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program has six major pur- 
poses. These are given below. Following 
the statement of each purpose is an 
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enumeration of the major activities 
which have been sponsored to achieve 
that purpose. 

Purpose: To coordinate on a state- 
wide level and on a local school level all 
of the persons or groups who are, or 
who should be, interested in the high 
school curriculum. 

Activities: On the State level the per- 
sons and groups have been effectively 
organized into a Steering Committee, 
which includes representatives of the 
State Superintendent’s Office, the Illin- 
ois Secondary School Principals’ As- 
sociation, colleges and universities, pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers and 
administrators, agriculture, labor, busi- 
ness, manufacturing, the Illinois Associ- 
ation of School Boards, the service or- 
ganizations, and the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The major func- 
tions of this Committee are to formulate 
general policies, to make available and 
to steer services to local schools, and to 
establish a coordinated curriculum pro- 
gram in which all state-wide organiza- 
tions will work together. At the local 
school level, a similar type of represen- 
tative organization has been utilized for 
the same purposes. 

Purpose: To sponsor studies basic to 
curriculum revision 

Activities: One of the major points 
upon which the State Steering Commit- 
tee agreed is that the Program should 
assist every participating school and 
community to get the facts about itself 
that are basic to curriculum revision. 

In 1947-1949, five studies were vari- 
ously conducted in 178 Illinois high 
schools. A holding power study was 
conducted in 76 representative schools, 
a study of hidden tuition costs in 79, 
one on the extent and character of pu- 
pil participation in extra-class activities 
in 13, one on the adequacy of available 
guidance services in 93, and a fifth, 
largely on a follow-up of graduates, in 
95 schools. Copies of the inventories, 
tests, and schedules for conducting each 
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of these studies have been set up in bul- 
letin form. State-wide summaries of the 
findings in the schools mentioned, to- 
gether with data for each school, were 
returned to participating schools for 
use in the formulation of hypotheses re- 
garding desirable local curriculum 
changes. Later, a “how-to-do-it” manual 
was prepared and printed for each of 
these five studies; each manual gives 
the rationale of the study in question, 
supplies copy for all necessary materi- 
als, and provides detailed step-by-step 
directions for conducting the study and 
analyzing its results. Subsequent to the 
publication of these manuals, several ad- 
ditional schools have carried on these 
five studies in their local communities. 
A number of schools have made signifi- 
cant changes in their programs as a re- 
sult of the findings of these local re- 
search studies. These five studies were, 
and are, available to local schools on a 
largely cost-free basis. The Bureau of 
Research and Service of the College of 
Education, University of Illinois, has 
financed these studies in large part. 

A sixth basic study was carried 
through in 1951. This is known as the 
“National Security Study” and resulted 
in a volume of 292 pages in which the 
requisites for national security are iden- 
tified and concrete recommendations 
made concerning what the elementary 
and secondary schools should do to as- 
sure these requisites. Beginning in the 
Fall of 1951, many elementary and sec- 
ondary school faculties, school boards, 
and parent-teacher associations will be 
weighing these recommendations and 
adopting those which they believe to be 
workable in their respective localities. 
This book entitled The Schools and Na- 
tional Security, is supplied free of 
charge to Illinois schools.’ 

A series of 21 separate but closely 
similar local studies is now being pre- 





1 Individuals in other states may secure this book from 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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pared. Five of these studies will be avail- 
able to the schools of Illinois by or be- 
fore the late Fall of 1951; the remain- 
ing 14 within the following year. These 
are known as the Local Area Consensus 
Studies and variously relate to each of 
the subject (agriculture, art, English, 
science, etc.) or service (guidance, 
health, library, etc.) areas of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. The materials 
are now available for conducting in lo- 
cal schools the studies concerned with 
extra-class activities, family living, and 
guidance. In four or five weeks studies 
will be available for health and science. 
Each study is so designed as to facili- 
tate the building of consensus among 
teachers, patrons, and pupils concern- 
ing (a) what the local school ought to 
be attempting to accomplish in the sub- 
ject or service area in question, (b) the 
extent to which this is or is not pres- 
ently being achieved, (c) the consequent 
improvements which should be under- 
taken, and (d) practical ways and 
means of making these desired improve- 
ments in the school. Over 600 of the sec- 
ondary schools in Illinois have formally 
indicated their desire to avail themselves 
of these studies. 

Purpose: To encourage developmental 
(experimental) programs. 

Activities: At the present time, the 
ISSCP is cooperating with 48 selected 
school systems in attempting to develop 
96 projects. Eighty-seven of these pro- 
jects are concerned with the improve- 
ment of existing courses in English, 
mathematics, science, social studies, et- 
cetera; with enrichment in broad fields; 
with the development of common learn- 
ings courses; or with projects which 
cut across subject lines. 

A team of consultants from the col- 
leges, universities, State Department, 
and other schools cooperate with per- 
sons affiliated with local schools in at- 
tempting to develop superior programs. 
Teachers and administrators from other 
schools are encouraged to study these 


programs while they are being devel- 
oped and after they have been quite well 
developed. 
The findings from the basic studies 
conducted in these schools are of inesti- 
mable value in building a broadly based 
local consensus regarding what needs to 
be done and in turnishing numerous 
specifics which merit attention. 
The personnel of the teams consists 
of members of the staffs of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Eastern Il- 
linois State College, Eureka College, Ev- 
anston Township High School, Illinois 
State Normal University, MacMurray 
College, New Trier Township High 
School, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Northwestern University, Oak 
Park Township High School, Southern 
Illinois University, University of Chi- 
cago, University of Illinois, and Western 
Illinois State College. The institutions 
with which these persons are affiliated 
have contributed their services and paid 
expenses incurred. 
In addition to the 87 developmental 
projects just described, intensive consul- 
tation services have been made available 
to nine carefully chosen schools. These 
services are being directed toward the 
improvement of the total school pro- 
gram, including community influences, 
interests, and organizations. In any one 
school, these services are provided ex- 
clusively, or largely, by one higher in- 
stitution. The schools chosen, together 
with the college or university which is 
providing the consultation services, fol- 
low: 
Bloomington, Grades K-12 — University of 
Illinois 

DeKalb, Grades 1-12— Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College 

Gillespie Community Unit, Grades 1-12 — 
Western Illinois State College 

Hinsdale, Grades K-12 — University of Chi- 
cago 

Joliet, Grades 9-14 — Northwestern Univer- 
sit 

ren Ae Grades 1-12+— Eastern IlIlin- 

ois State College 

Norris City Community Unit, Grades 1-12— 
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Southern Illinois University 
Paxton Community Unit, Grades 1-12 — 
Illinois State Normal University 
Rockford, Grades K-12 — University of Chi- 
cago, Northwestern University, and the 
University of Illinois 


Every effort is being made by the public 
school personnel and the consultants to 
develop in these centers not only an im- 
proved program of education for the 
local community, but also certain pat- 
terns of group action which any school 
system and any group of consultants 
can use, with necessary modifications, 
to attack the problems of improving the 
total educational program of a commun- 
ity. 

The ISSCP has been collaborating 
with the Citizenship Education Project 
sponsored by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, since September, 1950. 
Six half-time consultants have been pro- 
viding specialized services to 40 schools 
in 26 communities. In addition, 552 
schools in Illinois have taken steps, 
through the use of inventories made 
available to them, and through other 
procedures, to identify their problems in 
citizenship education and to provide en- 
riched opportunities in citizenship. 

Purpose: To conduct workshops for 
principals and teachers. 


Activities: More than 700 school ad- 
ministrators have attended one or more 
three-day workshops; 780 school admin- 
istrators and teachers attended one of 
the three three-day workshops; 29,703 
administrators and teachers from 43 
counties attended one of the 51 county 
meetings; and 2800 teachers, adminis- 
trators, school board members, parents, 
and students attended one of the seven 
one-day regional meetings. During the 
summer of 1949, workshops were con- 
ducted by each of the State teachers col- 
leges, in cooperation with the ISSCP. 
During the past four summer sessions, 
higher institutions in Illinois offered 
curriculum work, on a credit basis, 
which contributed much to the ISSCP. 
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During the. past three and one-half 
years, the ISSCP has cooperated with 
many local school systems in conduct- 
ing curriculum workshops. 


Purpose: To prepare and distribute 
publications. 


Activities: A major publication pre- 
pared during the past year has the title 
The Schools and National Security. Ap- 
proximately 3000 school and lay leaders 
in Illinois and a number of military, 
manpower, and economic experts from 
other states collaborated in writing this 
volume. Fifteen thousand copies of this 
publication have been printed by the 
State of Illinois for use in Illinois 
schools. The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany has published a commercial edi- 
tion for use throughout the country. 

This publication includes an estimate 
of the conditions under which we shall 
live in the next several years. This esti- 
mate was made by a panel of experts 
with broad reputations in their respec- 
tive fields. Their estimates were then 
taken by a panel of. educators who pre- 
pared a statement of the implications of 
these conditions for education. Both es- 
timates were then reviewed by special- 
ists in various areas of education who 
prepared further estimates of the impli- 
cations for their own areas. All material 
was then printed in trial copies and re- 
viewed by more than 2800 educators 
and laymen at seven workshops held 
in the state. The final results were edited 
carefully by three members of the facul- 
ty of the College of Education of the 
University of Illinois. 

Other ISSCP publications are as fol- 
lows: 


Houston, Victor M., Sanford, Charles W., 
and Trump, J. Lloyd, Guide to the Study of 
the Curriculum in the Secondary Schools of 
Illinois, Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program Bul- 
letin No. 1, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. Aug., 
1948. 

Hand, Harold C., Principal Findings of the 
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1947-1948 Basic Studies of the Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program, Circular 
Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 2, Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois. May, 1949. 

Allen, Charles M., How to Conduct the 
Holding Power Study. Circular Series A, No. 
51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram Bulletin, No. 3, Office of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illin- 
ois. May, 1949. 

Hand, Harold C., How to Conduct the Hid- 
den Tuition Costs Study. Circular Series A, 
No. 51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program Bulletin No. 4, Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois. May, 1949. 

Hand, Harold C., How to Conduct the Par- 
ticipation in Extra-Class Activities Study. 
Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 5, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois, May, 1949. 

Lovelass, Harry D., How to Conduct the 
Study of the Guidance Services of the School. 
Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 6, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois. May, 1949, 

Benne, Kenneth D., and Muntyan, Bozidar, 
Human Relations in Curriculum Change, Se- 
lected Readings with Special Emphasis on 
Group Development. Circular Series A, No, 
51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram Bulletin No. 7, Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois. June, 1949, 

Problems Approach Committee of the Wis- 
consin Cooperative Educational Planning Pro- 
gram (C. M. Low, Chairman), Guides to Cur- 
riculum Building —The Junior High School 
Level. Reprinted with permission by the Illin- 
ois Secondary School Curriculum Program as 
Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 8, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois. December, 1949. 

Steering Committee, Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program, New College Admission 
Requirements Recommended. (Includes Re- 
port of Committee on Relations with Higher 
Institutions, Ralph W. Tyler, Chairman). Cir- 
cular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 9, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois. January, 1950. 

Sanford, Charles W., and others, The Story 
in Nineteen Schools. Circular Series A, No. 
51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram Bulletin No. 10, Office of the Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois. September, 1950. (In press.) 

Henderson, K. B., and Goerwitz, J. E., How 
to Conduct the Follow-Up Study. Circular 
Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 11, Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois. August, 1950. 

Kirk, Samuel A., and others, Educating the 
Mentally Handicapped in the Secondary 
Schools, Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program Bul- 
letin No. 12, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. Jan., 
1951. 

Hand, Harold C., How the Illinois Secon- 
dary School Curriculum Program Basic Studies 
Can Help You Improve Your High School. 
Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 13, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, Illinois. May, 1951. 

Knapp, C. G., and Drom, Beulah, A Study 
of Practices and Opinions in Physical Educa- 
tion, Health, and Safety. Circular Series A, 
No. 5], Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program Bulletin No. 14, Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois. February, 1951. 

Hand, Harold C., Prospectus of the Local 
Area Consensus Studies. Circular Series A, 
No. 51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program Bulletin No. 15, Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois. March, 1951. 

Sanford, Charles W., Hand, Harold C., and 
Spalding, Willard B., The Schools and Na- 
tional Security. Circular Series A, No. 51, 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program 
Bulletin No. 16, Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Springfield, TIllinois. 
May, 1951. 

Henderson, Kenneth B., Principal Findings 
of the Follow-Up Study. Circular Series A, 
No. 51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program Bulletin No. 17, Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois. July, 1951. (In press.) 

Johnson, Eric H., What Do You Think of 
Our School’s Extra-Class Activities Program? 
Inventory A, Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program, Local Area Consensus Study 
No. 1, Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. March, 1951. 

Johnson, Eric H., In What Respects Should 
We Strengthen Our School’s Extra-Class Ac- 
tivities Program? Inventory B, Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program, Local 
Area Consensus Study No. 1, Office of the 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois. March, 1951. 

Johnson, Eric H., What Should We Do To 
Strengthen Our School’s Extra-Class Activities 
Program? Inventory C, Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program, Local Area Con- 
sensus Study No. 1, Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois. March, 1951. 

Zahorsky, Metta M., What Do You Think 
of Qur School’s Family Living Program? 
Inventory A, Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program, Local Area Consensus Study 
No. 2, Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. May, 1951. 

Zahorsky, Metta M., In What Respects 
Should We Strengthen Our School’s Family 
Living Program? Inventory B, Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program, Local 
Area Consensus Study No. 2, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois. May, 1951. 

Zahorsky, Metta M., Who Is Directly In- 
volved in Achieving the Objectives of Our 
Family Living Program? Inventory C, Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program, Local 
Area Consensus Study No. 2, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois. May, 1951. 

Houston, Victor M., and Lovelass, Harry D., 
What Do You Think of Our School’s Program 
of Guidance Services? Inventory A, Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program, Local 
Area Consensus Study No. 3, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois. May, 1951. 

Houston, Victor M., and Lovelass, Harry D., 
In What Respects Should We Strengthen Our 
School’s Program of Guidance Services? In- 
ventory B, Illinois Secondary School Curric- 
ulum Program, Local Area Consensus Study 
No. 3, Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. May, 1951. 

DeBoer, John J., Index to Reading Materials 
for Use in Human Relations Programs in 
Secondary Schools. (To be made available in 
bulletin form by September, 1952.) 

Jenkins, William A., and DeBoer, John J., 
Resource Materials for Unit on Magazines in 
the Secondary School. (Limited supply avail- 
able in mimeographed form. To be made 
available in bulletin form by September, 
1952.) 


Purpose: To establish relationships 
with higher institutions. 

Activities: A committee headed by 
Dean Ralph W. Tyler of the University 
of Chicago has completed a report con- 
cerned with bases for admissions to 
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higher institutions. This report, which 
was approved on October 15, 1949, by 
the Steering Committee, has been pre- 
sented to higher institutions and to sec- 
ondary schools in Illinois. 

The Federation of Illinois Colleges, 
the Illinois Secondary School Princi- 
pals’ Association, and other associations 
as well as higher institutions and sec- 
ondary schools are studying this report 
with care. At least one higher institu- 
tion, Illinois Wesleyan University, has 
adopted the major recommendations set 
forth. 

The long list of publications has been 
included in this article because it is the 
briefest way to indicate the many facets 
of the program. A copy of each of these 
has been sent to the chief school officer 
of each state. They cannot be purchased 
from the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Illinois because 
the statutes of the state do not presently 
allow the income from sales to be used 
for further printing. The two volumes 
which have been published commercial- 
ly are the only ones which can be pur- 
chased by interested school systems. The 
royalties from these publications are re- 
ceived by a corporation which will use 
them to further curriculum work in II- 
linois. Except for bulletins which may 
be published commercially in the future, 
it is probable that the Steering Commit- 
tee would allow school systems which 
wish to duplicate material for their own 
use to do so.” 

As the program continued it became 
increasingly evident that there could be 
no enduring improvement of the sec- 
ondary schools unless elementary schools 
were also involved. Beginning in No- 
vember, 1951 the name of the program 
was changed to the Illinois Curriculum 
Program. It now includes both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Future de- 
velopments will include all grade levels 





2 Requests, should be sent to C. W. Sanford, 204 
Gregory Hall, Urbana, I!linois. 
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in all communities which wish to par- 
ticipate. 

Curriculum improvement is a never 
finished but rewarding task. In Illinois 
it has been found that steps forward can 
be taken quickly when the machinery to 
bring the thinking of the people to bear 
on the problem has been created. For 
example, only six months elapsed from 
the time when the State Superintendent, 
in cooperation with the Governor, in- 
vited the first panel of experts to meet 
to assess the national scene until the 
bulletin, The Schools and National Se- 
curity was distributed to the schools of 
the State. Publication commercially was 
completed within another forty days. 

The thinking of the whole people can 
have permanence and can take place 
quickly. It can also have high quality. 
With professional counsel readily avail- 
able, the local school can become more 
effective as it participates in the state- 
wide program. But this counsel is al- 
ways given with an eye toward strength- 


ening local initiative and leadership. It 
would be most unwise if the driving 
force for improvement were the experts 
and not the people of each school dis- 
trict. Were this to happen, improvement 
would end when the counsel was with- 
drawn. Under the present program, im- 
provement will continue since the impe- 
tus for it comes from the individual 
school district. Local leaders, both lay 
and professional, gain in confidence as 
they gain in ability. The expert helps 
them to do both. His role is that of 
eventually making himself unnecessary. 


Essential to the development of last- 
ing improvement in public education is 
faith in the wisdom of the people. They 
support the schools. Their children at- 
tend them. They, in the long run, deter- 
mine educational policy. The great 
strength of the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program (now the Illinois 
Curriculum Program) lies in its open 
use of the wisdom of the people. 























A Second Look at the Junior 
High Schools in Richmond 


N presenting a picture of the Rich- 
I mond junior high schools today, it is 
necessary to review briefly what has 
happened in the Richmond community 
since the onset of World War II. 

At the beginning of the war the Rich- 
mond Union High School District, 
which includes Richmond, San Pablo, 
El Cerrito, Pinole-Hercules, Sheldon, 
and Kensington, had a total population 
of about 30,000 people. During the peak 
of the war the population rose to ap- 
proximately 125,000. Since the con- 
clusion of the war this population figure 
has increased each succeeding year. The 
population in the Richmond Union High 
School District today is well in excess 
of 150,000. 

Stated in another way, the ‘enroll- 
ment in the junior high schools, grades 
7, 8, and 9, in 1940 was 1,462. The 1940 
enrollment in the senior high schools, 
grades 10, 11, and 12, was 1,537, 
making a grand total of 2,999 students 
enrolled in the secondary schools. At 
the beginning of the 1951-52 school 
year, the secondary school enrollment 
had risen to 11,279, an increase of near- 
ly 300 per cent. 

The potential increase which will 
come to the junior and senior high 
schools in the next few years can be 
seen by a brief examination of the ele- 
mentary school enrollment in the Rich- 
mond School District within the last 
decade. In 1940, enrollment in the ele- 
mentary schools, kindergarten through 
grade 6, was 3,103. In September, 1951, 
it was 18,953, an increase of more than 
600 per cent. The enrollment influx in 
the elementary schools is just now enter- 
ing the junior high schools, and for 
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By JAMES H. WILLIAM 





@ Richmond, California, represents one of 
the extremes in war and post-war im- 
pacts to which a community can be sub- 
jected. Numbering a bare thirty thousand 
inhabitants at the war's beginning. the 
figure rose to one hundred twenty-five 
thousand during the war, and currently 
has passed the one hundred fifty thou- 
sand mark. The junior high schools have 
made interesting adjustments to the im- 
pact of this increase in population. Mr. C. 
V. Howell presented a report of these de- 
velopments to the Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Association at their annual 1951 
meeting in San Jose. The material pre- 
sented here is based upon that report. 

James H. Williams is Deputy Superin- 
tendent and Director of Instruction for the 
Richmond schools. He has been teacher 
and principal at elementary, junior, and 
senior high school levels as well as 
assistant superintendent in the city of El 
Paso, Texas, and the county of Alameda, 
California. His doctoral dissertation on 
Equalization of School Support in Texas 
was written at the University of Southern 
California where he received his Ed.D. 
degree in 1943. 





the next six years at least the annual en- 
rollment increase in the junior high 
schools will be large. There is no evi- 
dence to indicate that this increase will 
subside even then. 

These facts and attendant problems 
made it evident to teachers and admin- 
istrators in Richmond that the junior 
high schools were not miuistering to 
the boys and girls as well as might be 
desired. This awareness led to a re- 
examination of the junior high school 
program. In this re-examination consid- 
erable use was made of two postwar 
surveys which were conducted in the 
Richmond School District. 

Dr. Frank W. Hart and Dr. L. H. 
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Peterson of the University of California 
made a schoolhousing survey in 1947. 
In that same year Dr. J. Paul Leonard, 
President, San Francisco State College, 
directed the activities of another survey 
which dealt with the total educational 
offerings in the Richmond elementary 
and secondary schools. 

The Hart and Peterson study made 
specific recommendations for a build- 
ing program. With funds raised by 
means of a bond issue a large building 
program was conducted in both the 
Richmond Elementary and Richmond 
Union High School Districts between 
1948 and 1951. Included in this build- 
ing program were two modern junior 
high schools, each with a capacity for 
approximately 1,800 students. 

The Leonard survey presented 190 
recommendations. These have provided 
guidance for the improvement of pro- 
fessional services throughout the school 
system. At the present time the Rich- 
mond Union High School District sup- 
ports a plant consisting of two senior 
high schools and five junior high 
schools. The Richmond elementary 
school plant includes nineteen regular 
elementary schools and one school for 
the cerebral palsied. 

As a further follow-up to the postwar 
impetus, considerable study was given 
to the junior high school problem by 
members of the Richmond school staff. 
In particular, Mr. C. V. Howell, now 
principal of Walter T. Helms Junior 
High School, for the past two or three 
years has devoted a great deal of time 
to the study of junior high school prob- 
lems. He reported the observations of 
his study to the California Secondary 
School Principals at their annual meet- 
ing in 1951 at San Jose. This article 
embodies a large portion of the material 
included in Mr. Howell’s report. 

As a result of the Leonard survey and 
the findings of further study by the 
Richmond school staff, several changes 
have come to the junior high school or- 


ganization and to its educational pro- 
gram. A director of secondary education 
to head up the administrative work of 
the secondary schools was appointed, 
and in like manner a secondary curricu- 
lum co-ordinator to lead and direct cur- 
riculum revision was added to the staff. 
The services provided by the depart- 
ment of instructional materials were ex- 
panded. Additional emphasis was placed 
on child welfare and guidance activities, 
and increased attention has been given 
to health services. 

Another project sponsored locally was 
a study made under the direction of the 
Richmond Association of Secondary 
School Administrators. This association 
at the time the study was made was 
composed of principals, deans of boys, 
and deans of girls. It prepared a report 
for the superintendent in which an ad- 
ministrative organization for the junior 
high schools was suggested. This report 
was carefully evaluated by the super- 
intendent and the central office staff 
and resulted in a junior high school or- 
ganization which may be described as 
follows: 

In the junior high schools, in addi- 
tion to the principal, there are an in- 
structional vice principal, an admin- 
istrative assistant, a dean of boys, a 
dean of girls, and one hour of counsel- 
ing service for each one hundred stu- 
dents. Four of the five junior high 
schools now operate with that comple- 
ment of personnel. Longfellow Junior 
High School, with an enrollment of 957, 
has no administrative assistant. 

The instructional vice principal gives 
full time to matters directly related to 
the instructional program, including the 
curriculum of the school, the supervis- 
ion of instruction, the procurement and 
distribution of instructional materials, 
departmental meetings, orientation for 
new teachers, and instructional prob- 
lems in general. The assignment of re- 
sponsibility for instructional areas to a 
well-qualified person who is given the 
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necessary protection from other duties 
to permit full-time leadership to that 
phase of the program has been a vital 
factor in boosting teacher morale. 

The administrative assistant is de- 
scribed by the title of the position. He 
assists the principal with organizational 
and administrative matters. Responsibil- 
ity for the management of the co-cur- 
ricular program and all student activi; 
ties falling outside the regular classroom 
program is assigned to the administra- 
tive assistant. 

The functions of the deans have to do 
with attendance, discipline, and other 
matters related to student administra- 
tion. The responsibility for counseling 
and guidance is assigned to regular 
classroom teachers who are given re- 
leased time for this work. Teachers who 
serve as counselors have expressed a de- 
sire for this type of work and have, in 
most instances, had special training in 
the field of counseling and guidance. 
Most of the teacher-counselors teach 
about one-half time. 

The expanded complement of admin- 
istrative and supervisory personnel has 
given the principal sufficient release 
from fixed responsibilities to permit 
him to give to the school an over-all 
direction not heretofore possible. It per- 
mits time for conferences with teachers 
and parents. It allows time for greater 
participation in community affairs. It 
gives opportunity for an evaluation of 
the school program in the light of a 
more valid perspective and assists in 
establishing the principal as an educa- 
tional leader in the school and com- 
munity. 

Few educators will question the need 
for an organization which will permit 
teachers to become better acquainted 
with students. Yet, examination of the 
program being followed in the Rich- 
mond junior high schools showed that 
the teachers were contacting from 150- 
200 students each day. Obviously, such 
a condition is not conducive to gaining 
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a thorough understanding of the chil- 
dren being taught. Similarly an arrange- 
ment of that kind places the student at 
a disadvantage in that he has daily con- 
tact with six different teachers. 

In order to counteract that condition 
in part, the Richmond junior high 
schools are studying the effects of a 
block program in the seventh and eighth 
grades. The block program is now in 
use in all schools, but is not being used 
with all students in each school. The 
“block” as employed in Richmond con- 
sists, in most cases, of the homeroom 
period, English, and social studies. In 
some cases English, social studies, and 
Mathematics are included in the block. 
These three assignments are handled by 
one teacher, but usually not in consecu- 
tive periods. 

Thus far, a block program assignment 
has been given only to teachers who 
have been willing to take a program of 
that kind. This action was deemed im- 
portant since it was felt that teacher at- 
titude w: | to the success of such 
an arrang< Where tried, the block 
program has pr».ed popular both with 
teachers and The current 
school year finds the block program 
plan being expande« to include a larger 
percentage of junior high school stu- 
dents. 

Also, with the realization that many 
seventh and eighth grade students read 
below their grade level, the teaching of 
reading is being added in some in- 
stances to the subjects being taught in 
the block. Where this has been done, an 
additional period of time has been added 
to the block. The emphasis on the teach- 
ing of reading has produced a lively in- 
terest on the part of junior high school 
teachers in learning more about the 
techniques of teaching reading. It has 
resulted in many requests for in-service 
education in the field of reading and 
has produced closer co-operation be- 
tween elementary and junior high school 
teachers. 
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Teachers participating in the block 
program have stated that a longer per- 
iod of time with the group of students 
has produced a better type of student 
co-operation. Students exhibit a more 
sincere respect for what is being taught 
and have shown more industry. Ob- 
servable evidences indicate that students 
in the block program feel more secure 
and exhibit a greater sense of belong- 
ing. There is a better type of group ac- 
tivity within the class, and teachers feel 
that the general spirit of the school has 
been improved through the development 
of greater mutual respect. Classroom 
teachers in the block program have ex- 
hibited greater interest in counseling 
and guidance and are spending more 
time with students in connection with 
problems related to student adjustment. 

Although no concerted effort has been 
made to bring about fusion of subject 
matter within the block, there are en- 
couraging evidences that fusion prac- 
tices are developing. Under the leader- 
ship of the secondary curriculum co- 
ordinator the revision of course out- 
lines by teacher groups is producing 
fusion of subject matter. The seventh 
grade English and social studies guides 
have been developed along somewhat 
parallel lines. For example, two seventh 
grade social studies units are (a) Ori- 
entation to Junior High School, and (b) 
Our State. The parallel units in English 
are (a) School Facts and Fun, and (b) 
California in Literature. As a further 
help, library and other supplementary 
books have been carefully chosen and 
purchased for use in the social studies 
and English program. Teachers have 
spoken with considerable confidence re- 
garding the enrichment which has re- 
sulted from this type of correlation. 

It has been interesting to observe that 
teachers working in the block program 
and now serving on curriculum develop- 
ment committees place paramount im- 
portance upon developing the newer 
outlines in the light of the total pro- 


gram. This would appear to be a natural 
procedure in the development of effec- 
tive fusion practices, since study guides 
will do little to promote fusion or cor- 
relation unless such guides have resulted 
from the thinking and practice of class- 
room teachers. 

Through the joint efforts of princi- 
pals, vice principals, and the secondary 
curriculum co-ordinator, a simplified 
junior high school curriculum pattern 
has been developed. This pattern has in- 
creased the common curriculum and 
correspondingly decreased the number 
of electives. A pattern of this type is 
thought to be more in keeping with the 
needs of boys and girls of junior high 
school age. A system of electives, es- 
pecially in the seventh and eighth years, 
promotes too much unrelated activity 
at the expense of the desired common 
learnings. The matter of meeting indi- 
vidual differences, providing for exper- 
imentation and exploration are recog- 
nized as being important, but provision 
for these conditions can be made in the 
teaching of the common curriculum. It 
may be said, therefore, that problems of 
individual differences must be met 
through versatility in classroom practice 
rather than versatility in organization. 

The curriculum pattern now in use in 
the Richmond junior high schools ap- 
pears below. 


RICHMOND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
CURRICULUM PATTERN 


7th Year — Common Curriculum 


. English. 

. Reading (except for advanced groups who 
may take Fine Arts or Practical Arts in- 
stead of Reading, in order to accommodate 
Modern Languages in the eighth year). 

. Social Studies. 

. Arithmetic. 

. Physical Education. 

. Science. 


8th Year — Common Curriculum 
. English or Reading. 
. Social Studies. 
. Arithmetic. 
. Physical Education. 
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. Fine Arts — 
a. Art and Music. 


Modern Languages 
(Conversational) alter- 
native for pupils who 
completed one year of 
Fine Arts or Practical 
Arts in the seventh 
year. 


. Practical Arts — 
a. Foods and Clothing. 
b. General Shop. 
9th Year — Common Curriculum 
1. English, Language Arts Journalism, Lan- 
guage Arts Drama. 
2. Social Studies. 
3. Physical Education. 
Additional Common Curriculum Offerings for 
Differentiated Courses 
1. College Preparatory: Algebra, Modern Lan- 
guages. 
. Business 
Science. 
3. Boys’ Trade: Shop, Shop Drawing. 
. Homemaking: Foods or Clothing, Personal 
Living. 
. General: General Mathematics, Science. 
Electives 
. Mathematics — 
a. Algebra. 
b. General Mathematics. 
. Science. 
. Fine Arts — 
a. Art. 
b. Crafts. 
c. Band. 
d. Orchestra. 
e. Choral, Special Choral. 
. Practical Arts — 
. Clothing. 
. Foods. 
. Personal Living. 
. Wood Shop. 
Metal Shop. 
. Shop Drawing. 
ther Electives 
. Modern Languages: 
(1) French. 
(2) Conversational French 
(3) Spanish. 
(4) Conversational Spanish. 
. Business Training. 
Library. 
. Office Practice. 
Study. 
Reading. 


Education: Business Training, 


It 
curriculum pattern listed above and 
the use of the block program are de- 
signed to increase the emphasis on the 


will be observed readily that the 


teacher’s understanding of children. 
This procedure will decrease the empha- 
sis on the subject matter as such. With 
an increased emphasis on teaching chil- 
dren, there is developing among Rich- 
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mond junior high school teachers a 
clearer conception of educational goals. 
This can serve only to give a greater 
sense of satisfaction and accomplish- 
ment. 

Another method being used to give 
students a greater sense of security has 
been a closer tie-in with the elementary 
schools. Visiting days for incoming stu- 
dents have been arranged prior to ac- 
tually entering junior high school. These 
visits have provided opportunity for 
class visitation, acquaintanceship with 
principal and teachers and with the 
school organization. During these visit- 
ing days students have been under the 
direction of counselors who will serve 
them upon their entry at the junior high 
school. Counselors also receive from ele- 
mentary school teachers a counseling 
record for each student together with 
notations as to pupil adjustment and 
needs as interpreted in the elementary 
school. This has increased the ease and 
understanding with which new classes 
enter the junior high school. It has per- 
mitted teachers to learn more about 
incoming students and to prepare for 
special and individual needs represented 
in the incoming groups. 

By way of a summary, it can be said 
that the Richmond junior high school 
program is being directed towards a 
student-centered school. The present pro- 
gram includes many of the practices 
used in the upper elementary grades in 
the belief that the junior high school 
student is still young enough to need a 
closer type of guidance than is pro- 
vided in a program based upon a wide 
scope of elective subjects. The Rich- 
mond program does not propose to 
deny the necessity of experimentation, 
exploration, and in general trying to 
meet a wide scope of individual needs. 
Rather, it takes the point of view that 
those needs can be met better where 
teachers spend enough time with the 
same group of students to become 
acquainted with them as individuals. 





An Evaluation of the Guidance Services 
in the High Schools of Fresno County 


ee HERE are we now?” Where do 

we go from here?” Faced with 
these questions, Fresno County Superin- 
tendent Walter G. Martin and Second- 
ary Coordinator Charles F. Perrott de- 
cided to bring in a consultant to evalu- 
ate the county’s secondary school guid- 
ance programs. 

Programs of guidance services in the 
sixteen high schools of Fresno County 
are relatively new. None was instituted 
more than five years ago. A large ma- 
jority were begun during the past two 
to three years. Much progress had been 
made. But, recognizing the benefits 
which accrue from early evaluation, the 
Superintendent and the Coordinator 
made application to the Rosenberg 
Foundation for financial aid to under- 
write a county-wide evaluation study. 
The Rosenberg Foundation approved 
the application and provided money to 
pay for the part-time services of a 
guidance specialist, a part-time secre- 
tary, and the necessary materials. 

This article describes the method 
used in the evaluation and presents 
brief summaries of some of the findings 
from the 210 page report, “An Evalua- 
tion of Guidance Services in the High 
Schools of Fresno County”. 

Purpose. The evaluation, begun by 
the writer in September, 1950, and com- 
pleted in June, 1951, was designed (1) 
to identify strengths in the individual 
school programs which might be further 
strengthened and weaknesses which 
might be remedied, (2) to present con- 
structive suggestions concerning the 
next steps which might be undertaken, 
(3) to identify areas of guidance ser- 
vices which might be emphasized in an 
in-service training program and to set 


By BENJAMIN G. KREMEN 





@ As secondary schools become increas- 
ingly aware of the necessity of meeting 
the needs of individual pupils there is a 
corresponding growth in guidance activi- 
ties. In this, the office of the county 
superintendent of schools can play a vital 
role. Fresno affords an example of a 
county office which has not been content 
with promoting a program, but has 
pushed forward with an evaluation of the 
results. In this it has been helped, as 
have so many, by the Rosenberg Founda- 
tion, which has invested its funds so 
strategically throughout California. 

The author of the report, Benjamin G. 
Kremen, is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Fresno State College. Before coming 
to Fresno, Professor Kremen was Director 
of Guidance Services for the State of 
West Virginia, prior to which he was a 
high school counselor and teacher. He 
was a member of the National Committee 
which prepared the “Criteria for Evalu- 
ating Guidance Programs in Secondary 
Schools,” published by the U. S. Office 
of Education, and is a member of their 
committee on counselor training. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in guidance counseling 
and administration at Michigan State 
College. 





up such a program, and (4) to stimulate 
and motivate school administrators and 
guidance personnel to further improve 
upon the services offered. 

Procedure Used. The consultant used 
the external criteria method of evalu- 
ation for the purpose of making the 
study. A check list of one hundred fifty 
items representing practices generally 
considered desirable by authorities in 
guidance was prepared. Each school 
was then evaluated on the basis of the 
number of practices followed and the 
degree of efficacy of each practice. The 
one hundred fifty items were classified 
under the main headings: (1) adminis- 
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trative bases for guidance services, (2) 
individual inventory service, (3) testing 
program, (4) informational service, (5) 
counseling service, (6) placement ser- 
vice, (7) follow-up service, (8) orienta- 
tion, (9) articulation between schools, 
(10) utilization of out-of-school ser- 
vices, (11) influence of guidance ser- 
vices on curriculum, and (12) some oth- 
er influences of guidance services. 

Many of the items were selected or 
adapted from the “Criteria For Evalu- 
ating Guidance Programs in Secondary 
Schools”, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, which was prepared by a commit- 
tee of State Supervisors of Guidance 
Services. Other items were selected from 
evaluation forms prepared and used by 
the consultant in the past. Still others 
were devised specifically for use in this 
particular evaluation project. The format 
of the check list is essentially the same 
as that used in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation form. 

Soon after the opening of school, the 
consultant visited each of the sixteen 
county high schools to explain the pur- 
poses of the evaluation and to discuss 
the plan which was to be followed. The 
administrator was asked to: 


1. Assign four to six persons (including 
the administrator) to complete inde- 
pendently all the items in the evaluation 
check list. 

. Call these persons together after the in- 
dividual check lists are completed to 
discuss the individual evaluations, arrive 
at a consensus on each point, and pre- 
pare a composite list. 

. Return the composite check list to the 
consultant within four weeks. 


Upon receipt of the composite check 
lists representing the consensus of the 
staff committees, the consultant returned 
to the schools to make his own evalua- 
tion. He spent one to three full days in 
each school and proceeded as follows: 


1. Checked office records, personnel rec- 
ords, occupational and educational in- 
formation files, library, counseling quar- 
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ters, health service, orientation handbook 
and other materials, and school plant 
and facilities. 

. Discussed various aspects of the guid- 
ance program with the administrator, 
the counselors, several teachers, and 
pupils selected at random. 

. Completed an evaluation check list on 
the basis of his interviews and observa- 
tion. 

. Met with the faculty committee which 
had prepared the composite check list 
to discuss all items on which there was 
a difference of opinion between the com- 
mittee and the consultant. 

. Arrived at a final evaluation. 

. Tabulated the results on a master sheet 
and prepared individual reports for each 
school. 

. Sent reports to the administrators for 
further comments. 

. Analyzed results of all sixteen reports 
and used them in (a) preparing the gen- 
eral report for the county, and (b) de- 
termining those areas in which in-service 
training would be helpful. 


Interpretation of the Data. In inter- 
preting the data gathered by means of 
the evaluation check lists these ideas 
were kept in mind: 


l. The degree to which any practice was 
followed in a particular school would be 
judged on the basis of the length of time 
the program had been in effect, the size 
of the school, and the availability of re- 
sources in the community. 

. Each school would be rated against itself 
with no attempt at comparison between 
schools. (Schools were designated by call 
letters in the final report.) 

. Where a school had made some progress 
in a particular practice, suggestions for 
further improvement would be made. 
Where a school had made no progress in 
a similar practice, suggestions for insti- 
tuting first steps only in achieving the 
practice would be offered. Thus, sugges- 
tions offered in individual school reports 
varied even in the consideration of sim- 
ilar problems. 


Inservice Training Sessions. At the 
conclusion of the evaluation a list of 
pertinent topics for discussion at in-ser- 
vice training sessions was prepared and 
sent to each school. Administrators and 
counselors were requested to check those 
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topics to which they felt time could 
profitably be given. Several of the sug- 
gested topics were: 


1. An annual schedule of counseling ac- 
tivities. 

2. Suggestions concerning kinds of studies 
which enable classroom teachers to do a 
better job of instruction. 

3. System of reporting standardized test re- 
sults to teachers. 

4. Staff relationships in a guidance pro- 
gram. 

5. Techniques of interviewing. 


The responses were tabulated and a 
schedule set up in which the requests 
and needs of each school were carefully 
considered. Six area meeting centers 
were attended by administrators, coun- 
selors, and teachers from all of the six- 
.teen schools. 

Some Significant Findings. Each 
school was given an individual report 
of its own evaluation including specific 
suggestions and recommendations for 
improving its program. In addition, 
these individual evaluations were tabu- 


lated on a master sheet, the total county 
program of guidance services analyzed, 
and general strengths and weaknesses 
identified. Some of the more significant 
county-wide findings and recommenda- 
tions follow. 


1. The administrators of the secondary 
schools of Fresno County are showing a 
high degree of interest in the develop- 
ment of adequate programs of guidance 
services and fifteen, or 93.75 per cent, 
are well enough informed to provide the 
necessary leadership in the program. 

A basic weakness in the leadership, 
however, is the tendency to plan and de- 
velop the program with the assistance of 
a few key persons on the staff rather 
than with the assistance of the entire 
school staff, the student body, and the 
community. Since operation of a guid- 
ance program requires the understanding 
cooperation of all persons concerned, 
foisting policies from above often results 
in ineffective execution of these policies. 

Thus, teachers in some of the schools 
do not have an adequate appreciation of 
the purposes of the guidance program, 
do not understand their place and re- 


sponsibility in the program, nor do they 
appreciate the benefits they can derive 
from its development. In some instances 
the students are unaware of the existence 
of a guidance program or the various 
services it has to offer. 

It is recommentied that (a) future 
proposed developments in the program 
be made with the knowledge of the fac- 
ulty and as a result of open discussion, 
(b) student opinion be utilized in deter- 
mining the kinds of services on which to 
place emphasis, and (c) a public rela- 
tions program be instituted to acquaint 
the community with the philosophy and 
purposes of the guidance program and 
the results which are being achieved. 


. Nearly every secondary school in the 


county, fourteen or 87.5 per cent, is at- 
tempting to develop a comprehensive sys- 
tem of records for use in counseling and 
instruction. Five of these fourteen are 
already providing better than average 
records. 

The outstanding weaknesses in the 
present record systems are (a) lack of 
centralization, (b) lack of procedures 
for keeping the information current, and 
(c) lack of coordination between the 
elementary and the high schools in the 
transfer of cumulative records. 

In a number of instances school ad- 
ministrators maintain achievement rec- 
ords, physical education departments and 
nurses’ offices maintain health records, 
the assistant principal maintains attend- 
ance and disciplinary records, and ac- 
tivities advisers and special subjects 
teachers maintain still other sets of rec- 
ords. No one is able, thus, to get a 
complete picture of the pattern of a 
pupil’s growth and development unless 
he gathers information from a number 
of different sources. In some cases he 
may even be unaware of the existence of 
some of the sources. 

A study of means of coordination and 
exchange of data by all information gath- 
ering sources within a scheol should be 
undertaken. The evaluation report con- 
tains a number of specific suggestions on 
this point. 

The same study group should under- 
take to establish procedures for keeping 
the information in the records up-to- 
date. Annually completed personal data 
blanks and routine fact-finding inter- 
views are among the numerous means 
suggested. 

The elementary schools transcribe some 
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of the information from the child’s rec- 
ord and transfer it to the high school. 
But even such vital information as 
scholastic grades and standardized test 
results are omitted. It is strongly recom- 
mended that a committee of county ad- 
ministrators representing the elementary 
and secondary schools be appointed to 
study the problem of articulation in 
record keeping and exchange. 


A majority of the county’s secondary 
schools provide for the administration of 
standardized tests in two or more of the 
five areas of testing —scholastic apti- 
tude, achievement, special aptitude, vo- 
cational interests, and personality. A 
very adequate program is provided in 
four, or 25 per cent, of the sixteen 
schools, a minimum program in five, or 
31.25 per cent, and an inadequate pro- 
gram in seven, or 43.75 per cent. 

The county’s recommended testing pro- 
gram was arranged by a committee of 
high school personnel and the county 
office performs very efficiently in supply- 
ing the forms and machine scoring the 
tests. Better use could be made of the 
test results in the improvement of coun- 
seling and instruction in the individual 
schools if the results were (a) filled in 
the individual inventories in all cases, 
(b) recorded according to some uniform 
plan, and (c) distributed to all staff 
members concerned with the individual 
tested. In-service training for teachers in 
the interpretation and use of the results 
would further encourage and enable 
teachers and counselors to utilize test 
results more effectively. 


Nearly one half the schools are allotting 
adequate time for counselors to perform 
guidance duties during the scheduled 
school day. The generally accepted ratio 
of counseling time is one period per day 
per each fifty to one hundred students. 
This ratio is provided for, or approached, 
in seven, or 43.75 per cent of the six- 
teen schools. However, administrative 
and supervisory duties are assigned to 
the counselor to be carried on during 
counseling time in two thirds of the 
schools. Such a procedure is undesirable 
on two counts: (a) it is generally felt 
by experts that the assignment of ad- 
ministrative or supervisory duties de- 
tracts from a counselor's effectiveness, 
and (b) such an assignment impinges 
upon the already limited time assigned 
for counseling. 
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Physical facilities for interviewing are 
average or better in twelve, or 75 per 
cent, of the schools. The counselor's 
quarters range from the ideal of a large, 
private, attractively arranged and well 
equipped office to that situation in which 
the counselor must arrange to do his 
work in a corner of his classroom where 
little or no privacy is possible. 

Less than one third of the counselors are 
doing an average or better job of re- 
cording and filing interview results. Lack 
of time is presented as the primary rea- 
son for this condition. If this reason is 
accepted and the practice of not record- 
ing results continued, a counselor holds 
an untenable position when he requests 
that teachers take time to record anec- 
dotal information, test results, and other 
vital facts, 

The secondary schools of Fresno County 
utilize a variety of sources of data about 
individuals. These sources in order of 
the frequency of their use by the schools 
are: personal data blanks, standardized 
test results, records from sending schools, 
individual interviews, autobiographies, 
periodic physical examination reports, 
scattergrams, home visits, rating scales, 
anecdotal records, daily schedules of ac- 
tivities or diaries, case studies, and so- 
ciometric studies. The first seven items 
are used by 50 per cent or more of the 
schools. The last six items are used by 
less than 50 per cent of the schools. 

Some of the suggestions offered for 
improving existing procedures in the use 
of these sources of data were: 

Personal data blanks might be com- 
pleted by the student at the beginning 
of each school year rather than only 
upon entrance to the school. The com- 
pleted blanks should be attached to pre- 
viously completed ones and filed in the 
students’ individual inventories. These 
will provide the counselor with a pattern 
of growth and development in interests, 
attitudes, and activities. For convenience 
the blanks may be vari-colored, a par- 
ticular color being used to represent the 
school year in which the form was com- 
pleted. 

Autobiographies are too frequently ap- 
proached as English writing exercises. 
Their contribution to counseling would 
be materially increased if the informa- 
tion the students write about were less 
superficial. Procedures for thorough 
preparation of the student for writing 
the autobiography, including discussion 
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of the value of including attitudes and 
feelings, should be examined. 

Home visits are used for purposes of 
gathering data about individuals by less 
than one half of the schools. The diffi- 
culties in a home visitation program in a 
rural area where the population is widely 
scattered are obvious. However, if check 
lists were prepared by the staff and com- 
pleted by those persons who are respon- 
sible for making home visits much valu- 
able information could be added to the 
individual inventory. ‘Persons who visit 
homes in the normal course of perform- 
ing their jobs are the nurse, attendance 
officer, vocational agricultural teacher, 
vocational home economics teacher, and 
counselor. 

Scattergrams and sociograms are used 
by some classroom teachers as a source 
of data about individuals. Reports of the 
findings are not made available to the 
counselor for counseling purposes, how- 
ever. It is suggested that wherever the 
scattergram is used, teachers be re- 
quested to report the names of the over- 
achievers and underachievers to the 
counselor for recording and for counsel- 
ing where indicated. Wherever the socio- 
gram is used the names of the isolates 
and stars should be reported. 

Personality rating scales are completed 

by teachers in four, or 25 per cent, of 
the schools. In each case, the scale is 
completed only once, usually in the sen- 
ior year. Since one of the primary pur- 
poses of the personality rating scale is 
to identify those students with personal- 
ity weaknesses that require remedial 
help, it appears that more than one rat- 
ing would be desirable. It is suggested 
that the scales, therefore, be completed 
at least twice — possibly about midway 
through grade nine and again early in 
grade eleven. 
. The secondary schools collect a variety 
of information about the student’s (a) 
home and family background, (b) phys- 
ical development, (c) educational devel- 
opment, (d) social and emotional de- 
velopment, and (e) development of vo- 
cational objectives. The adequacy of this 
information in areas (a) and (c) above 
are generally average or better. Informa- 
tion in the remaining three areas is be- 
low average for the most part. 


. Informational services to individuals is 


weak in many cases. Only one half of 
the schools have set up occupational files 
and less than one half have books con- 


taining occupational information avail- 
able in the library or the counselor's 
office. Current catalogs of schools and 
colleges in the area are maintained, 
however. 

Informational services to groups is 
more adequate. Most teachers correlate 
occupational information with teaching 
of their respective subjects, a course or 
unit in occupations is taught in all but 
three of the schools, business and indus- 
trial visitations are provided in one half 
the schools, and a county-wide career 
day is held annually. 


. None of the county schools provides for 


the placement of graduates and drop- 
outs. 


. None of the schools makes periodic fol- 


low-up studies of school leavers, gradu- 
ates, and drop-outs. 


. The county schools provide very ade- 


quately for pre-entry as well as post- 
entry orientation. All engage in spring 
visitations to sending elementary schools 
for discussion and pre-registration. In 
addition, most of the secondary schools 
invite the prospective enrollees to visit 
the school in the spring at which time 
they become acquainted with the plant, 
personnel, and the opportunities it has 
to offer. 

After entry, nearly every school ex- 
poses its new students to an orientation 
course, provides handbooks, and makes a 
conscious effort to welcome the newcom- 
ers and make them feel at home in the 
new situation. 


. There is too little articulation between 


the elementary schools and the high 
schools. This may explain, in part, the 
fact that elementary schools are not 
transferring the records of their graduat- 
ing students to the high school. 

It is recommended that some thought 
be given to the possibility of joint meet- 
ings of the staffs of feeder and receiving 
schools for purposes of understanding 
better one another’s objectives, programs, 
and problems. Several schools provided 
for such meetings during the past year 
and gratifying results have been achieved. 


. Out-of-school services are utilized in 


varying degrees by the sixteen high 
schools. Only about one fourth of the 
schools are utilizing such services to an 
average or better degree. 

It is recommended that a list of all 
federal, state, and county services be pre- 
pared for use by all schools and that, in 
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addition, each school prepare a list of 
strictly local services which can be used 
to advantage in the task of assisting stu- 
dents in their all around adjustment 
problems. 

. There is a widespread feeling that the 
programs of guidance services have had 
favorable effects on curriculum, pupil re- 
tention, scholastic failure, occupational 
and educational choices, and pupil self- 
direction. It is only a feeling, however, 
based on observation rather than fact. 

It is recommended that individual 
schools initiate formal studies to deter- 
mine these effects of the guidance serv- 
ices more accurately. 


Implementation. Obviously, it is much 
too early to evaluate the effects of the 
evaluation. Administrators, counselors, 
and teachers have studied the report, ap- 
parently, for many of the suggestions 
made to individual schools have already 
been put into practice during this school 
year, 1951-1952. 

For example, (1) three faculties are 
planning for continuing in-service train- 
ing program, (2) one school has par- 
titioned its large counseling room and 
converted it into two private offices and 
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a waiting room, (3) at least three 
schools have provided additional time 
for counseling, (4) one school has 
moved its records from an inaccessible 
place in the main office to an adjoining 
office where they will be always acces- 
sible, (5) at least four schools have in- 
stituted new procedures for distribu- 
ting test results to all teachers con- 
cerned, (6) at least two schools have 
devised a new system for uniform re- 
cording of all test results, (7) at least 
two schools are setting up guidance ad- 
visory committees, (8) at least two 
schools are undertaking a follow-up 
study of graduates and drop-outs, and 
(9) at least one school is preparing to 
evaluate its guidance services again in 
the spring of 1952. 

These are only some of the instances 
which have come to the writer’s atten- 
tion. Informal discussions with princi- 
pals and counselors in the sixteen schools 
concerning their plans lead him to feel 
that the schools are enthusiastically 
taking hold of the problem and that 
many more improvements will be insti- 
tuted during this year and next. 











A Community with a Conscience 


A’ the E. R. Snyder Continuation 
High School, located in San Diego, 
it is believed that the success of an ad- 
justment school depends on the mobil- 
ization of all forces of the community 
which are concerned with the rehabili- 
tation of youth. These are rehabilitating 
rather than preventive forces, for the 
very presence of youth in an adjustment 
school indicates that these students have 
already deviated from the norm, and 
that preventive agencies have been seem- 
ingly ineffective to date. In San Diego, 
adolescent deviates are sent to Snyder, 
which considers its main function to be 
that of adjustment. 

Adjustment students may be called 
“the lame and the halt and the blind” 
of the adolescent population of the city 
—those boys and girls who normally 
should attend full-time junior or senior 
high school, but because of some physi- 
cal, mental, or emotional deviation, or 
because of some circumstance beyond 
their control, fail to do so. There are 
as many reasons for these failures as 
there are individuals. In general they 
fall under three heads—health, defect, 
low intelligence, and emotional malad- 
justment, with infinite variations in each 
category. 

First, there are those who drop out 
of school for health reasons—chronic 
asthma, heart trouble, infantile paraly- 
sis, faulty vision or hearing, and the 
like. Yet some students with such health 
handicaps do go ahead and finish regu- 
lar school. Snyder health students are 
often deviations from the norm in a 
more subtle way, and lack heart or spirit 
which will allow them to triumph over 
a disability. Some have more than usual 
problems which they cannot cope with 
alone. 


By KATHERINE C. COX 





@ Last month the Journal presented a 
summary of Continuation Education prac- 
; tices in California. Mrs. Cox in her article 
“A Community with a Conscience” pre- 
sents vividly. as only case reporting can 
do, the tremendous work that is being 
done by continuation schools. The stag- 
gering sums spent annually to treat the 
juvenile delinquent and the criminal 
could be greatly reduced if the program 
outlined by Mrs. Cox were expanded. 
One is prompted to speculate why Special 
Schools so often take the lead in the co- 
ordination of community services that is 
so urgently needed in all school pro- 
grams. We believe that teachers and ad- 
ministrators alike will find helpful this re- 
port of success in handling some of the 
kinds of problems which are so perplex- 
ing and distressing in high schools today. 
Mrs. Katherine C. Cox. the author, is 
Vice-Principal, E. R. Snyder Continuation 
High School, San Diego, California. She 
presented another interesting report on 
continuation education in the Journal last 
April. 





Take the case of Rebecca—an expect- 
ant mother. Her husband had deserted 
her. She had another child and was 
faced with the necessity of earning a 
living. She had not completed her high 
school education, which she felt was an 
absolute necessity if she were to get a 
good job. She felt defeated—that life 
was almost too much to bear. But she 
came to Snyder for help. It was a prob- 
lem the school could not handle alone. 
How to manage and salvage Rebecca :— 

The school coordinator visited Re- 
becca’s parents and asked them to help. 
They were uncooperative at first, but 
when told about the speed up plan which 
could be worked out for graduation, and 
the ultimate benefits to be derived, they 
agreed to furnish food and shelter if 
medical attention could be provided 
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without cost to them. The school nurse 
then called on the community agencies. 
The Guadalupe Clinic gave Rebecca a 
general checkup and provided medical 
attention during pregnancy. The Visit- 
ing Nurses’ Association guaranteed to 
help on the home delivery, and a doc- 
tor was prevailed upon to donate his 
services. The coveted diploma won the 
race with the stork, and Rebecca’s health 
was better than when she started inten- 
sive work toward graduation. Her men- 
tal health also improved under the guid- 
ance of a helpful school staff assisting 
her to realize an objective. After the 
birth of her child she was mentally and 
physically able to hold a job and was 
satisfactorily placed in one—an example 
of community teamwork. 

Only three agencies cooperated in 
this case—only three of many which 
have been used. From a corrective 
health standpoint there is, of course, the 
County Hospital, the Red Cross, and the 
Board of Health which serve all. They 
must serve an adjustment school more 
intensively. In San Diego, they have 
been most cooperative. Then there is 
the State Rehabilitation Service for 
those who could not earn without physi- 
cal re-education. In addition, a leading 
aircraft company has set up a project 
for those who have been crippled with 
infantile paralysis, and pays them the 
going wage. Always there is the Junior 
Employment Service to study the disa- 
bility and try for placement in suitable 
industry. To solve the health problems, 
Snyder School works constantly with all 
these agencies which give their full co- 
operation. 

The second large group in an ad- 
justment school is that of those of low 
intelligence. Any boy or girl who is 16 
years of age with an IQ under 75 may 
enter Snyder at will. Full-time schools 
have classes for those of low intelligence 
and thousands find them adequate to fill 
their needs. But there is a large per- 
centage which drop out—unable to cope 
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with the situation, frustrated by big 
schools and competition with those of 
superior intelligence. How can the com- 
munity help this group? 

Take the case of Walter. He was a 
Mexican boy whose intelligence scarcely 
registered. A Binet of 47 placed him in 
special classes through the grade 
schools, but as it was felt that he was 
not profiting there, nor would he in jun- 
ior high school, the elementary principal 
and his mother brought him to Snyder 
at 14 years of age. It was explained that 
not only could he not read but he could 
not find his way around. The counselors 
at Snyder gave him remedial reading, 
beginning at first grade, a craft, and a 
class in making change. A “big brother” 
was assigned to take him from class to 
class. He was a clean little boy but un- 
dernourished and very scared and pa- 
thetic. 

With infinite patience he was led 
around for a year until he could find 
his classrooms. A visiting nurse went 
to the home and patiently worked with 
the mother to give him an adequate 
diet. The reading teacher finally achieved 
a reading ability which allowde him to 
read signs. And finally at age 15 he was 
entrusted with absence slips which he 
proudly brought to the office. In his 
16th year he became a monitor, and 
was given odd jobs to do for the cus- 
todian. A Wechsler given by the psy- 
chometrist showed an IQ of 55. Not 
much to go on, but Walter had emerged. 
He had grown, filled out, was clean, and 
had a happy friendly smile. The Junior 
Employment representative found that 
the routine jobs offered by the mer- 
chants seemed too difficult for Walter. 
Finally she thought of a golf driving 
range not far from Walter’s home and 
persuaded the owner to give Walter a 
chance. He picks up the golf balls, puts 
them in buckets and brings them back 
to be driven again. He is self-support- 
ing, happy, and will not have to take 
relief. 
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The school looms large in the adjust- 
ment of Walter, but it could not have 
succeeded without a health service, a 
Junior Employment Service, and a co- 
operative employer. 

Merchants of the city have become an 
agency by themselves in helping those 
of low intelligence. All businesses were 
analyzed and memos made of all rou- 
tine tasks that could be performed. With 
no exceptions the merchants who could 
use boys and girls who were handi- 
capped mentally, agreed to do so, if the 
Junior Employment Service would re- 
commend the individual. They have 
been a major force for rehabilitation. 

The third and largest group is that 
of those with emotional maladjustments. 
This classification might well be said 
to include all others—the health case, 
the low intelligence, and any others 
that could be mentioned. However, it is 
listed separately because of the domin- 
ance of emotional maladjustment as a 
factor. The variations are infinite, but 
the underlying cause is evident. There 
is the girl who marries at 13 because of 
emotional upset at home—to show them 
—to get out of the family—to find se- 
curity —to find appreciation of her 
worth. There is the boy who, frustrated 
at home or in the community, compen- 
sates by wearing bizarre clothes and 
hair cuts, being abusive to teachers, 
starting gang warfares, stealing cars 
and committing other felonies—in short, 
the boy who must prove himself a big 
shot in an antisocial way. 

Then there is the boy or girl who 
withdraws from a world fraught with 
hostilities and complexities and stares at 
a wall uninterruptedly, or who unable 
to leave home, just sits unable to take 
part in life. And there are those with 
psychoneuroses and psychoses of ad- 
vanced nature. These are only samples 
of those whom we may classify under 
emotional maladjustment. Can the com- 
munity help these mixed up, unhappy 
young people? It must help if these 


boys and girls are to survive as fairly 
adequate human beings bearing their 
share of community responsibility. Many 
cases could be quoted to show how 
agencies have helped and with what re- 
sults. 

For those who have withdrawn within 
themselves mental hygiene clinics and 
psychiatrists are the obvious answers. 
For the aggressively emotionally un- 
stable—those who usually end in the 
courts—the immediate agencies of re- 
habilitation are the Juvenile Bureau of 
the Police Department, the Probation 
Office, and the Youth Authority. The 
latter two agencies send representatives 
to Snyder weekly to check on their 
charges, plan with the Administrator 
for their well being as to schooling, so- 
cial program, home placement, etcetera. 
Little is achieved with these so-called 
juvenile delinquents unless the agency 
and the school work cooperatively. 

An illustration is the case of Jimmy 
—an undersized, impish, retarded boy, 
who had seemingly been upset by sibling 
rivalry. He had had two operations 
which had retarded him in school, so 
that his younger brother passed him and 
graduated from junior high school while 
he was in the eighth grade. This indig- 
nity plus all the coddling he had re- 
ceived while ill seemed to put him off 
balance. Unmanageable at school and 
at home, he was in the clutches of the 
law for robbery when he entered Sny- 
der. It was felt that he could not succeed 
in any school. He was given special help 
and a chance to try the school work at 
his brother’s level. Weeks went by while 
he plodded. Then the plan exploded and 
no teacher could conduct a class with 
him in it. The probation officer, parents, 
counselor, vice-principal, tried first one 
plan and then another. Nothing worked. 
Then, into the middle of a consultation 
walked an officer from the Juvenile 
Bureau. Jimmie had crept into an auto 
parts lot and stolen piston rings for his 
car. It had taken several days to pin 
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the guilt on him. We knew that Jimmie 
had been working on his car; had torn 
it down. We went to the shop. He had 
just finished putting the car together 
again and was about to drive away. 
To make a long story short, the officer 
had him tear the car down again, re- 
move the rings, polish them, return 
them, and get a job and pay for them. 
The Junior Employment cooperated on 
the job with many misgivings—mis- 
givings shared by the school. A job 
was obtained, the rings purchased and 
replaced in the car. And for some reas- 
on it worked, and Jimmy is still work- 
ing and paying cash for things. The wis- 
dom of the police officer saved the day, 
when the school and social agencies had 
reached no solution. 


And then there is a case of a paro- 
lee from a girls’ reform school, re- 
habilitated, graduate, and placed in in- 
dustry through the cooperation of school 
and Youth Authority in planning, and 
with financial assistance and help from 
the Lions Club and a chapter of the 
P.E.O. She was given back her self- 
respect and a chance for a complete new 
start in life. 


Cases of failure could be cited as well, 
of course —cases where school and 
agencies seem to have achieved nothing 
no matter what was tried. Again cases 
of success could be quoted in every field 
of maladjustment. 


Emphasis has been placed upon 
agency cooperation in adjustment and 
rehabilitation, but the facilities of the 
school must be mentioned to give a 
complete picture of community re- 
sources. 


Within the school system there is 
first, and foremost, a City Schools Su- 
perintendent who has always been in- 
terested in children who have trouble. 
At Snyder he has done something vital 
for them in having granted a plant 
which is designed to help them — small 
classrooms with many windows, rooms 
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decorated in gay colors — soft yellows, 
peach, and green. He has granted every 
reasonabe request to make the building 
a happy, inviting place. Next comes the 
Guidance Bureau which has furnished a 
man of high calibre for intensive coun- 
seling, a psychometrist for testing, and 
an unstinted amount of visiting teacher 
service. The school division of Junior 
Employment Service gives an employ- 
ment counselor part time to analyze the 
employment needs and to seek suitable 
jobs. 


Within the school itself there are a 
guidance-minded faculty, counselors, a 
field coordinator to visit homes and 
agencies, and a service-dedicated admin- 
istration. Every case is analyzed as care- 
fully as possible with available informa- 
tion and a plan of action formulated. 
This plan is discussed with the appro- 
priate teachers, as are any needed revi- 
sions. The teachers themselves work out 
the plans— being more interested in 
the emergence of a real human being 
than in any other phase of teaching. 
The staff is unusually human in its view- 
point. 

What does all this effort achieve in 
terms of figures? How important is it 
to the community, to society? How 
many individuals emerge who can have 
an accepted place in society? 


The adolescent population of Snyder 
is annually about 1,500, of whom about 
60 per cet have court or police records 
of some kind. In the past 15 years, spot 
checks have been made at intervals — 
one of 100 mentally inadequate — one 
of the health cases— one of 150 dis- 
cipline cases sent by the Guidance 
Bureau — one of 150 court cases. The 
results do not purport to show life ad- 
justment, but to show relative adjust- 
ment in school, community, home, and 
job. The percentages of adjustment have 
run from 50 per cent to 65 per cent, 
with the highest percentage going to 
those of low intelligence. These percent- 
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ages may not seem high. In terms of 
numbers of individuals entering the life 
of a community the size of San Diego 
it is of real significance if even 750 are 
adjusted each year and stay that way. 
And if the 900 who had tangled with 
the law prior to coming to Snyder could 
be expected to continue in a path of law- 
lessness, the salvaging of 50 per cent of 
them would mean a fantastic saving to 
the community and state in terms of 
money. With each delinquent costing 
$8,000 for incarceration and attendant 
expense to age 21, 450 would, or could, 


cost over three million dollars. Snyder 
makes no claim that it saves the com- 
munity and state three million dollars 
a year. But maladjustment and delin- 
quency of youth is a serious problem, 
and it is felt that with school and com- 
munity working together at least half of 
the problem can be solved. An adjust- 
ment school cannot succeed as a iso- 
lated unit. It must be augmented by all 
the forces of the community. Snyder 
Continuation High School and San 
Diego City is blessed by the fact that 


here is a community with a conscience. 





ACCELERATION 


This fall 215 young men, all under 16% years of age, started off to college on the first 
Ford Foundation Scholarships* and touched off again the currently most controversial of edu- 
cational issues: acceleration. Said the National Association of Secondary School Principals of 
the Ford experiment: It is “educationally unsound and damaging to the best interests” of the 
students, 


Not A New Problem 


Acceleration is not exactly a contemporary problem. In 1888 Harvard’s President Eliot 
expressed concern “that average age of admission to Harvard College had reached the ex- 
travagant limit of eighteen years and ten months.” And in 1913 the NEA stated that “the 
period of general education is too long.” 

Today attention is focused on the problem of “education being too long” for several rea- 
sons that are particularly important to guidance workers: 


1. Professional specialization takes longer than ever before. Students cannot hope to “be on 
their own” until their late 20’s or even 30's in many of the professions. 

2. The need for specialists has never been more critical than now. Serious shortages exist 
in such fields as engineering, medicine, physical and natural sciences, nursing, and 
mathematics. Many of these shortages are the result of our own bungling during World 
War II when we failed to keep bright young people in school to prepare for such fields. 

. The education of many young men is being interrupted by military service. Many high 
school students want to get in a year or two of college training before being drafted — 
in the hopes that (1) they will be one step further toward their long-term vocational 
goals, and (2) they will have a better chance of getting into a military specialty. 


Accelerated Programs: All Shapes, All Sizes 


Educators have experimented with many kinds of “acceleration” to solve the problem of 
moving students more rapidly through their training. The best resumé and appraisal of these 


* At the Universities of Chicago, Columbia, Wisconsin, and Yale. Seven other schools — Louisville, Utah, and 
Fisk Universities, and Oberlin, Goucher, Shimer, and Lafayette Colleges — also offered Ford scholarships this fall 
to smaller groups of students. 
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experiments appears in S. L. Pressey’s Educational Acceleration (1949: Ohio State University). 
Elementary schools have used double promotion. One Baltimore, Maryland, junior high has 
permitted “select” pupils to take the usual three year junior high school program in two. 
Other schools have experimented with the eleven-year pre-college training period. College prac- 
tices have included: admitting students without high school diplomas but on the basis of 
scholarship, test results, or recommendations of their principals; shortened pre-professional 
programs; and the noted University of Chicago plan that permits not only entrance without a 
high school diploma, but also a travel-at-your-own rate plan whereby bright students can move 
ahead as rapidly as they are able. 


For and Against 


Those in favor of acceleration point to numerous studies indicating its phenomenal success. 
Those against it hold firm to the argument that it interferes with the normal social and emo- 
tional development of the child. Others have pointed out that “acceleration” is only a special 
case of the age-old problem of meeting the individual needs of students. In the meantime, 
while the controversy rages on, school counselors are asking what they can do that will be 
helpful to individual students for whom the traditional education program is snail-paced. Here 
are a few suggestions: 


1. Work with your school administrator, teachers, and parents on the problem of develop- 
ing the best policies —and program — for your individual students. Because accelera- 
tion, in almost any form, is highly controversial, be sure you have administrative, fac- 
ulty, and parent support for any action you take. Some schools, for instance, are willing 
to permit students to take additional high school work to obtain advanced standing 
when they go to college but require the traditional 4 years of high school. Others per- 
mit students to leave high school without a diploma to enter college early. 


to 


Identify those students who can benefit most from acceleration. They should be superior 
students. You can identify them early by the use of tesis of mental abilities and gen- 
eral educational development. They should be motivated to move faster than other stu- 
dents. They should be socially and emotionally mature. 


w 


Give students a chance to take additional and advanced work in high school. 

Special and advanced classes. — Some Portland and Seattle high schools, for instance 
give seniors a mathematics course that includes calculus and analytic geometry. Modesto, 
California, High School offers bright juniors and seniors a special “independent study” 
course in which they can elect advanced work in several subjects and which acquaints 
them with college seminar techniques. Achievement test results are used as a basis for 
admitting students to “advanced” work. 

Additional courses. — Many schools let students take extra courses during the regu- 
lar school year —or in summer school. 

College courses. — Several colleges offer home-study courses (for college credit) to 
high school students. Others encourage study of college subjects—and give credit 
upon examination — by providing teachers and counselors course outlines so they can 
help high school students prepare for the exams, 

4. Provide students with information on colleges that will admit them “without benefit of 
diploma” — providing, of course, that parents, student, and administration are in favor 
of this. 

5. Work closely with interested colleges in developing much-needed research on accelera- 

tion. Because counselors know the needs of high school students, they are in a particu- 

larly good spot to help work out some of the problems that are involved in acceleration. 
— Lye M. SPENCER 
Director, Science Research Associates 
Quoted from Guidance Newsletter, November, 1951 





1952 Chico State College Counseling Workshop 


Chico State College, Chico, California, is planning its fourth annual Counseling 
Workshop under the direction of Dr. Herman J. Peters, from June 16 through 
July 11, 1952. Dr. Francis P. Robinson, Professor of Psychology at Ohio State 
University, will be visiting professor in charge of the practicum in “Interviewing 
Techniques.” Dr. Robinson will also teach a course in the psychology of reading. 
Dr. Robinson has recently published his book on “Principles and Procedures in 
Student Counseling.” Several other notables in the fields of counseling and guid- 
ance will be guest lecturers at the Workshop. The fourth annual Counseling 
Workshop will be divided into a basic and advanced Counseling Workshop. The 
basic workshop will serve as an introductory base for teachers, counselors, and 
administrators, The advanced workshop will be centered on students learning 
interviewing techniques in realistic counseling situations. This plan of operation 
was inaugurated in 1949 by Dr. Hugh M. Bell, Dear of Students at Chico State 
College. He will also be an active participant in the 1952 Counseling Workshop. 
Anyone who is interested in further details may write to Dr. Herman J. Peters, 


Student Personnel Office, Chico State College, Chico, California. 











DAILY DRILLS FOR BETTER ENGLISH 


NEW EDITION _ Designed to make correct written and oral usage 
by WEBSTER second nature for the high school student. Over 
and STRATTON 3,000 practice sentences and a complete set of 
diagnostic tests offer abundant habit-forming 

practice. 


Now ready: Oral Tests for Correct English 


A manual containing a series of tests by which 
the teacher can measure the progress of students 
in their self-help activities. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second St., San Francisco5 * Donald B. Jones, Manager 




















SONG 
AND 
SPEECH 
By 


George Oscar Bowen 
and 
Kenneth C. Mook 





* Here is a compact new book which covers the basic elements of correct tone production necessary 
for singing and speaking well. Written from the student's point of view in « simple readable style, 
Song and Speech provides concise illustrated explanations of the voice and ite physiology, of posture, 
breathing, resonance, diction, and musicianship. A simple repertoire of 39 songs gives the student ample 
and varied practice materiel. Unusually clear explanations and therough discussions make this new book 


equally good for teachers who are just beginning group voice instruction and for more experienced 
teachers. 
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